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Preface 


The  writing  of  this  history  was  made  possible  by  the  many  persons 
who  left  meticulous  records  as  a  legacy.  Researching  the  records  was  a 
most  interesting  and  enlightening  experience  leaving  with  me  a  deep 
feeling  of  gladness  to  have  been  closely  associated  with  such  a  fine 
school  and  the  many  creative,  talented  people  who  taught  and  were 
educated  there. 

Special  thanks  must  go  to  others  of  the  Newton-Wellesley  hospital 
community:  Christine  L.  Bell,  Director,  Library  Services;  J7.  Elizabeth 
Ketchen,  Vice-president,  School  of  Nursing,  retired;  and  Shirley  C. 
Knowland,  Vice-President  for  Nursing.  Their  suggestions,  support  and 
patience  were  greatly  appreciated.  Without  their  help  the  task  would 
have  been  much  more  difficult. 
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Kathleen  M-  Downes 
Director,  School  of  Nursing 
Newton-  Welles  ley  J-/osp  it  a  I 
February,  1986 


Nursing  education  began  in  England  during  the  mid  J800's  when 
'Florence  Nightingale  established  in  London  a  school  for  nurses.  Trior  to 
that  time,  those  who  tended  the  sick  and  injured  had  no  formal 
training.  The  Nightingale  concept  became  the  model  for  nursing 
education  in  the  United  States.  Established  by  hospitals,  the  early 
schools  were  known  as  Training  Schools  for  Nurses. 


Hannah  Pray      1886  -  1887 

Opening  on  June  5,  1886,  the  Newton  Cottage  hospital  was  comprised 
of  two  small  frame  buildings  that  had  a  maximum  bed  capacity  of 
fourteen  patients.  The  first  patient  arrived  a  week  after  the  opening, 
four  weeks  of  care,  administered  primarily  by  Jiannah  Tray,  the 
matron,  resulted  in  the  patient's  discharge  as  cured.  Miss  Tray  was  one 
of  the  first  graduates  of  the  Boston  Training  School  for  Nurses,  which 
became  the  Massachusetts  General  hospital  School  of  Nursing  in  1896. 
Miss  Tray  had  the  responsibility  for  training  and  supervising  four  full- 
time  employees  and  one  part-time.  Together  they  cared  for  forty 
patients  during  that  first  year  of  operation.  Milking  the  cows,  feeding 
the  chickens  and  tending  the  vegetable  gardens  were  part  of  the 
hospital  routine. 

Anticipating  the  hospital's  future  need  for  nurses,  the  original  Board  of 
Trustees  wrote  into  its  ByLaws  a  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  nurses  -  'Tupil  nurses  may  be  admitted  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  according  to  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  hospital." 
The  need  was  soon  apparent. 


Mary  E.  Palmer      188  7-1890 

Mary  E.  Talmer  was  named  Matron  of  the  hospital  in  1887  when 
Miss  Tray  was  married.  She  was  the  first  of  several  women  who  held 
three  executive  positions  in  the  hospital  simultaneously:  Matron  or 
Administrator  of  the  hospital,  Superintendent  of  Nurses  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses.  Miss  Talmer  had 
past  experience  in  these  areas.  She  held  similar  positions  at  the  McLean 
Asylum  and  Training  School  for  Nurses  between  1882-1884,  assisting 
in  the  establishment  of  that  institution. 

On  June  12,  1888  Miss  Talmer  greeted  three  students  who  arrived  for 
two  years  of  planned  instruction.  Another  student  joined  the  class  soon 
after. 


The  School  was  given  the  name  Newton  Cottage  hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses.  Requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  included: 
"that  pupil  nurses  be  not  older  than  35  or  younger  than  23;  of  good 
health  and  irreproachable  character;  and  have  the  rudiments  of  good 
common  school  education. "  On  acceptance  to  the  School,  students  were 
required  to  sign  an  agreement  that  they  would  "remain  in  the  School 
for  Nurses  as  a  pupil  of  the  School  subject  to  its  rules  and 
regulations."  The  four  students  wore  plain  seersucker  gingham  dresses 
with  white  linen  collars  and  cuffs,  white  crinoline  ruffled  caps  and 
white  aprons.  They  were  not  permitted  to  converse  with  any  male 
within  the  hospital  gates.  Following  a  month's  probation  they  received 
a  monthly  stipend  of  $6.00,  "not  as  compensation  for  services  rendered 
but  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  hospital  life."  They  were  expected 
"to  serve  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  also  in  the  homes  of  the  sick..." 
It  was  understood  that  a  student  could  be  suspended  or  discharged  at 
any  time  in  case  she  proved  inefficient,  negligent  or  was  judged  guilty 
of  misconduct.  By  1892  the  Newton  Jiospital  Registry  for  Nurses  was 
established,  acting  as  an  employment  agency  for  Newton  graduates. 
The  Registry  filled  needs  for  private  duty  nurses  in  the  community  and 
in  the  hospital. 


J.  Charlotte  Peters      1890  -  1893 

Miss  Palmer  died  in  1890.  Miss  ].  Charlotte  Peters,  a  graduate  of  the 
neighboring  Waltham  Training  School,  became  matron  and  handled 
the  teaching  of  nursing  skills  to  students  while  overseeing  hospital 
operations.  She  resigned  to  be  married  and  later  as  Mrs.  }ianington, 
she  became  head  of  Canada's  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses. 

Annie  MacDowell      1893  -  1904 

In  1894  after  revising  its  ByLaws,  the  Jiospital  dropped  the  word 
Cottage  from  its  name  and  the  School  became  the  Newton  Jiospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses.  The  revision  also  provided  for  a  new 
position  title,  Superintendent  of  the  Jiospital.  The  first  was  Doctor 
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George  p.  Curtis  (1893-1907).  Annie  MacDowell,  a  graduate  of 
London  flospital  and  previously  with  Johns  ftopkins  J-tospital,  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Nurses  and  the  Training  School  for 
Nurses  in  1893. 

Under  Miss  MacDowell's  direction,  the  quality  of  the  educational 
program  was  advanced.  A  third  year  was  added  and  a  Board  of 
Managers  was  appointed  to  assist  in  the  governing  of  the  School. 
Students  utilized  textbooks  for  study:  ]iamptons  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Nursing,  Diana  Kimber's  Anatomy  and  Phusiologu,  Anna  pullerton's 
Obstetrical  Nursing,  and  Wilson's  pever  Nursing.  They  also  had  a 
cookbook  to  guide  them  in  preparing  patients'  meals. 

Much  of  the  early  theoretical  instruction  consisted  of  bedside  teaching 
and  listening  to  observations  made  by  the  medical  staff.  Physicians 
also  provided  formal  lectures  in  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene  and 
diseases.  Training  sessions  in  the  art  of  bed  making,  giving  of  baths, 
sweeping,  dusting  and  other  duties  were  held  in  the  women's  ward. 
Nursing  classes  included  the  preparation  and  application  of  fomenta- 
tions, poultices,  dressings  and  bandages;  use  of  the  female  catheter  and 
administration  of  enemata;  moving  helpless  patients;  prevention  and 
care  of  bed  sores;  massage  and  cooking.  Students  had  ten  classes  in  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  delicacies  to  the  sick.  The  classes  were 
conducted  by  able  cooks  including  pannie  M-  Parmer,  founder  of  the 
Cooking  School  of  Boston,  pupil  nurses  also  learned  "the  art  of 
ventilation  without  chilling  patients;  management  of  convalescents  and 
preparation  of  reports  for  physicians  on  the  state  of  the  patient's 
temperature,  pulse,  respiration,  color  of  skin,  excretions,  expectoration, 
condition  of  wounds,  eruptions,  intelligence  (i.e.  delerium  and  stupor), 
sleeping  and  effects  of  diet  and  medicines. " 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  student  nurse's  day  began  at  6  A-M-  with 
the  rising  bell.  Before  7  A-M-  each  student  was  required  to  make  her 
bed,  tidy  her  room,  have  breakfast  and  attend  prayers  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  Curtis.  Ward  duty  began  at  7  A-M-  and  continued  until  7  PM- 
Students  were  required  to  be  in  bed  at  10  PM-'"-Cights  Out"  J-leavy 
demands  and  intensive  work  took  their  toll.  As  many  as  thirty  women, 


many  from  Canada,  might  be  enrolled  at  a  time.  Although  most  had 
the  stamina  to  complete  the  course,  a  few  did  not. 

for  the  first  month  of  the  program,  a  student  was  a  probationer  -  on 
trial.  If  her  performance  was  worthy  of  acceptance,  she  was  awarded  a 
cap,  a  symbol  of  competency.  After  three  months,  the  student  went  on 
night  duty  -  a  12  hour  shift.  Since  gas  lights  were  turned  off  at  8 
P.M->  patient  rounds  were  made  by  candle  light.  In  addition  to  patient 
care  and  housekeeping  related  duties,  the  night  nurse  had  to  have  the 
candlesticks  shining  in  the  morning,  hospital  regulations  stated  that 
"No  nurse  is  required  to  do  day  and  night  duty  on  the  same  day  - 
except  in  emergencies. " 

As  the  student  grew  in  knowledge  and  skill,  she  was  assigned  to  more 
complex  duties:  charge  duty  in  the  ward  or  administering  anesthetics  - 
ether  or  chloroform.  A  more  advanced  student  might  even  deliver  a  baby 
if  the  doctor  was  delayed.  As  part  of  the  training  and  the  hospital's 
commitment  to  the  community,  students  were  sent  to  private  homes  to 
nurse  the  sick.  A  fee  of  $15.00  per  week,  payable  to  the  hospital,  was 
charged. 

During  these  early  years,  some  lasting  traditions  were  acquired.  The 
Greek  cross  was  adopted  as  the  school  pin.  The  Sister  Dora  cap 
replaced  the  original  crinoline  cap  when  crinoline  became  unavailable 
during  the  Spanish  American  War.  Newton  graduates  formed  the 
Newton  Nurses'  Alumnae  Association,  choosing  as  their  motto,  "Not 
Ministering  Unto  But  Ministering.  " 

The  hospital  grew.  Trom  the  original  cottages  it  spread  over  the 
landscape  to  include  several  buildings:  Leeson  Ward  for  women; 
Dennison  Ward  for  children;  Thayer  Ward  for  men;  Bray  Surgical 
Ward  for  men;  Eldridge  Surgical  Ward  for  women;  Coburn  Ward  for 
private  patients;  Jiaskell-Emerson  Operating  Suite  and  founders 
Memorial  for  obstetrical  patients.  To  provide  living  and  training 
quarters  for  all  nurses,  the  Vr a tt- Converse  Nurses  home  was  built 
early  in  the  hospital's  development.  Ellison  hall  later  opened  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  expanding  school  and  hospital  nursing  staff. 
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Mary  M.  Riddle      1904  -  1922 


Miss  MacDowell  resigned  in  7904  to  start  her  own  hospital  on 
Newbury  Street  in  Boston.  Mary  M-  Riddle  became  Superintendent  of 
the  Jiospital,  of  Nurses  and  of  the  Training  School.  Under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Riddle,  several  major  changes  occurred,  broadening  the 
instruction  received  by  students.  Miss  Riddle  incorporated  into  the 
formal  teaching  schedule  a  short  course  in  psychology  and  lectures  in 
ethics.  Beginning  in  7906,  students  were  given  experience  in  public 
health  nursing  with  the  Newton  District  Nursing  Association,  today 
still  affiliated  with  the  Hospital  as  the  NEWELL  HOME  HEALTH 
SERVICES,  from  7978-7926  a  four  month  course  in  public  health 
nursing  offered  conjointly  by  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  New  York 
City  and  Teachers'  College,  was  available  to  selected  students.  The 
experience  included  three  two  credit  courses  taken  at  Teachers'  College 
and  field  experience  in  public  health  nursing.  Other  students  in  the 
class  continued  assignments  with  the  Newton  District  Nursing 
Association.  When  the  School  was  designated  an  "educational 
institution"  in  7978,  the  Hospital  discontinued  the  students'  monthly 
stipends  in  an  early  move  to  focus  on  students  as  learners  and  not 
merely  as  personnel  servicing  the  Hospital.  Very  aware  of  her  nurses' 
welfare,  Miss  Riddle  instituted  the  eight  hour  day  and  encouraged 
adequate  rest  and  recreation  for  the  nurse's  benefit  as  well  as  the 
patient's. 

Miss  Riddle  gained  state  and  national  recognition  as  a  leader  in 
nursing  affairs.  She  became  increasingly  active  and  instrumental  in  the 
development  and  passage  of  a  Massachusetts  state  law  requiring  the 
registration  and  licensure  of  nurses.  The  law  established  minimum 
standards  for  the  safe  practice  of  nursing.  On  November  75,  7970 
Massachusetts  Registered  Nurse  License  §7  was  issued  to  Miss  Riddle. 
She  became  the  first  registered  nurse  in  Massachusetts  and  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Registration  in  Nursing. 

With  the  onset  of  World  War  I,  the  demand  for  nurses  rose 
precipitously.  Many  nurses  enlisted  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  or  the 
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American  Red  Cross  which  served  as  a  reserve  supply  of  nurses.  As 
nurses  were  sent  overseas,  the  supply  at  home  was  depleted  to  desperate 
levels.  Schools  of  nursing  throughout  the  country  were  asked  to  respond 
to  the  need  by  increasing  their  enrollments  twenty-five  percent. 
Admitting  larger  classes  caused  Newton  ftospital  to  open  a  new  annex 
to  the  J-lospital  on  Institution  Avenue,  Newton  Center  in  1918.  The 
"Annex",  dedicated  to  the  training  of  nurses,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States. 

A  daring  experiment,  undertaken  to  hasten  the  education  of  nurses,  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Training  Camp  for  Nurses,  Vassar  College, 
Voughkeepsie,  New  York.  A  short,  intensive  course,  preparatory  for 
nursing,  was  offered  to  women  college  graduates.  After  completing  the 
preliminary  course,  the  student  moved  to  selected  schools  of  nursing  to 
complete  "training"  in  about  two  additional  years.  In  the  fall  of  1918, 
the  Newton  J-lospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  enrolled  six  of  these 
students  and  graduated  all  of  them  in  1920.  These  students  had 
previously  earned  A.  B.  degrees  in  six  different  colleges. 

Miss  Riddle  was  granted  a  brief  leave  of  absence  from  the  Jiospital. 
During  that  time  she  acted  as  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  Camp 
Devens,  staying  long  enough  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  an 
effective  nurse  induction  service  for  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  Many 
Newton  nurses  enlisted  and  were  sent  overseas  to  nurse  the  wounded  of 
the  "war  that  was  to  end  all  wars. "  Others  performed  essential  services 
at  home,  such  as  staffing  the  emergency  Red  Cross  J-lospital, 
established  in  Auburndale's  fashionable  Woodland  Park  Jiotel.  The 
makeshift  hospital  cared  for  patients  overflowing  from  the  J-lospital 
during  the  influenza  epidemic  that  took  thousands  of  lives  overseas  and 
at  home. 

The  battlefields  had  profound  effects  on  nursing  and  on  the  character 
of  hospital  and  medical  care.  Medical  knowledge  gained  on  the 
battlefield  filtered  back  to  the  hospitals  in  the  United  States  and 
became  accepted  practice.  Surgical  shock  had  been  described  and  blood 
transfusions  had  been  done  successfully.  Surgeons  had  learned  to 
handle  extensive  wounds  with  patient  survival.  As  medical  knowledge 
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and  technology  expanded,  members  of  the  community  looked  to  the 
hospital  with  confidence,  assured  that  it  was  a  place  to  go  to  get  well. 

In  1922  the  Newton  hospital  Aid  Association,  always  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  its  students,  began  an  evolving 
system  of  scholarships,  fellowships  and  graduation  awards,  from  this 
system,  a  tribute  to  Miss  Riddle  and  her  many  accomplishments  was 
established.  Since  that  time  until  7986,  it  was  traditional  to  recognize 
selected  students  in  each  graduating  class  as  Mary  M-  Riddle  Scholars. 
The  awards  were  made  to  the  graduates,  who,  best  in  the  class, 
represented  excellence  in  academic  and  clinical  performance  and 
professional  responsibility  and  accountability,  for  several  years 
following  her  retirement,  Miss  Riddle  was  present  at  graduation  to  give 
the  award  to  the  scholars,  from  the  group  of  scholars,  the  outstanding 
student  was  selected  in  the  class  to  receive  that  award  from  the 
ftospital  Aid  Association. 


Bertha  W.  Allen      1922  -  1927 

When  Miss  Riddle  retired  in  1922,  Bertha  W.  Allen,  a  graduate  of  the 
Newton  Training  School  for  Nurses,  became  Superintendent  of  the 
J-lospital,  of  Nurses  and  of  the  Training  School,  following  her 
graduation,  Miss  Allen  had  held  several  positions  including  Supervisor 
of  the  Operating  Room  and  second  assistant  to  Miss  Riddle.  In  1912, 
she  resigned  to  study  for  a  year  at  Teacher's  College,  Columbia 
University.  In  1913  she  returned  to  become  first  assistant  to  Miss 
Riddle  and  then  acting  superintendent  while  Miss  Riddle  was  away  on 
sabbatical  leave.  In  1916,  Miss  Allen  again  resigned  to  become 
Superintendent  of  Lowell  General  hospital  and  continued  her  studies  at 
Boston  University  and  the  State  University  Extension.  She  was  the 
author  of  several  published  articles  and  an  active  member  of  several 
professional  organizations,  serving  many  times  as  an  officer. 

Under  Miss  Allen's  direction,  the  curriculum  expanded  and  the  life  of 
the  student  improved.  In  response  to  trends  in  nursing,  two  new 
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affiliations  were  added  for  some  students  -  one  in  "Mental  Nursing"  at 
Boston  psychopathic  hospital  and  the  other  in  'Pediatric  Nursing"  at 
Children's  hospital  in  Boston.  The  School  took  a  pioneering  step  and 
employed  a  social  and  physical  director  for  nurses  and  two  full-time 
instructors.  Teaching  tools  were  introduced:  a  mannequin  was 
purchased  to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  obstetrics;  microscopes,  eye  and  ear 
models  and  some  anatomical  charts  enhanced  student  learning  in  the 
sciences.  In  1924  students  wrote  and  circulated  a  newspaper  called  the 
"Scultetus"  (meaning  many  tales).  In  1925,  finding  the  paper 
financially  unfeasible,  students  had  to  abandon  the  project.  In  1928 
when  the  senior  class  published  the  School's  first  yearbook,  they  called 
it  "Scultetus."  from  that  time  to  the  Class  of  1986,  each  class,  except 
for  the  Class  of  1981,  published  a  yearbook.  Although  the  name 
"Scultetus"  was  a  tradition  for  many  years,  in  the  1970's  the  name 
was  dropped.  By  1926  a  student  government  was  established, 
flourishing  since  that  time  as  the  Student  Council. 


Nell  A.  Hostetler      1927-1935 

Midway  through  the  1920's,  the  hospital  launched  a  building 
program.  The  contraction  and  opening  in  1929  of  a  new  building,  that 
is  now  known  as  the  South  Wing,  tripled  the  bed  capacity  and  greatly 
increased  the  administrative  needs  of  the  hospital.  In  an  effort  to  meet 
these  needs,  Miss  Allen  became  Superintendent  of  the  hospital  and  Nell 
A.  hostetler,  R.N.,  A-B.  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  Superintendent 
of  Nurses  and  Principal  of  the  Training  School.  Miss  hostetler,  a 
graduate  of  Peter  Bent  Brigham  hospital  School  of  Nursing,  had 
previous  nursing  experience  in  private  duty  and  office  work  in  New 
York  and  had  been  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Bridgeport  hospital  in 
Connecticut  for  two  and  one-half  years. 

The  School  faced  a  major  space  crisis,  housing  for  nurses  and 
classroom  space  for  the  steadily  increasing  student  body  became  an 
issue.  While  some  of  the  facilities  had  been  renovated,  they  were 
inadequate.  Energetically  Miss  Allen  and  Miss  hostetler  began  to 
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campaign  for  the  construction  of  a  building  that  was  to  be  first  known 
as  the  "New  }iome"  for  nurses.  It  would  not  become  a  reality  for 
several  years. 

Miss  Jiostetler  gained  state,  national  and  international  recognition  for 
her  work  on  the  eight  hour  plan  for  special  duty  nurses  employed  by 
the  J-lospital.  Convinced  that  alert,  rested  nurses  delivered  better 
nursing  care,  she  opposed  the  long  shifts  that  were  traditional  for 
special  duty  nurses  and  developed  a  systematic  plan  for  their  utilization 
in  eight-hour  assignments  -  one  per  day.  Working  with  various 
alumnae  associations  and  her  own  group  of  nurses,  Miss  Jiostetler 
collected  and  analyzed  data  for  over  a  year  before  developing  and 
implementing  the  plan  successfully  at  Newton  Jiospital.  "Doubting 
Thomases"  were  quickly  won  over  as  nurses,  physicians,  the  Jiospital 
and  patients  experienced  enumerable  benefits.  As  the  story  of  the 
success  of  the  plan  was  publicized,  Miss  Jiostetler  was  asked  to  speak 
on  the  subject  at  conventions  and  to  act  as  consultant  to  organizations 
that  wished  to  convert  to  the  plan.  A  portion  of  a  speech  delivered  to  the 
New  England  Jiospital  Assembly  indicated  her  pleasure  in  the  effect 
caused  by  the  new  nurse  utilization  system.  "In  employing  graduate 
special  nurses  you  help  not  only  the  general  duty  graduates  but  you 
enable  a  better  teaching  program  for  students  in  the  school  and  less 
interrupted  nursing  service  to  patients.  When  our  schools  of  nursing  are 
put  on  a  higher  educational  basis,  they  will  appeal  to  more  young 
women,  and  when  the  hours  of  duty  are  shortened  for  graduate  nurses 
so  they  can  live  as  normal  young  women,  the  public  will  have  the  type 
of  nurse  and  nursing  care  it  demands. " 


Grace  M.  Russell      1935  -  1936 

Miss  Jiostetler  resigned  in  1935  to  accept  a  position  in  Rochester,  New 
York.  Grace  M-  Russell  served  as  Acting  Principal  of  the  Training 
School  until  a  permanent  superintendent  was  appointed.  Miss  Russell, 
a  graduate  of  Newton  Jiospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  was  for 
seven  years  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  Newton  Jiospital. 
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following  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  superintendent,  Miss  Russell 
accepted  the  position  of  Outpatient  Department  Supervisor. 


Faye  Crabbe      1936  -  1942 


paye  Crabbe  was  a  graduate  of  the  Grant  hospital  School  of  Nursing 
in  Columbus,  Ohio  and  holder  of  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from 
Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University.  When  Miss  Crabbe  started 
her  tenure  as  Superintendent  of  Nurses  and  Principal  of  the  Training 
School,  nursing  was  beginning  to  emerge  as  a  profession.  The  National 
League  for  Nursing  Education  had  developed  educational  standards 
and  was  in  the  process  of  evaluating  schools  of  nursing.  In  J  938, 
supported  by  funds  from  the  Newton  hospital  Aid  Association,  the 
School  requested  the  National  Accreditation  Service  to  evaluate  the 
program.  A  positive  written  evaluation  report  resulted  in  the 
Committee's  approval  of  first  time  accreditation  status  for  the  School. 
Since  that  time,  the  School  retained  its  accreditation  through  changes 
in  curriculum  and  procedures  recommended  by  the  League,  now  known 
as  the  National  League  for  Nursing. 


In  1939  the  "New  Home"  for  Nurses  was  opened.  It  provided  a  single 
room  with  running  water  for  each  student,  socializing  rooms  and 
adequate  bathing  and  toilet  facilities  as  recommended  in  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  Education  booklet,  Essentials  of  a  Good  School  of 
Nursing.  Later  in  tribute  to  Miss  Riddle  and  Miss  Allen,  the  "New 
}iome"  was  named  Allen-Riddle  Hall,  following  World  War  II,  the 
Alumnae  Association  contributed  money  toward  the  conversion  of  space 
in  Pratt- Converse  Hall  into  two  science  laboratories,  a  dietetics 
laboratory,  a  nursing  arts  unit  and  faculty  offices.  The  Nursing  Arts 
unit  provided  a  combined  lecture  hall  and  simulated  open  ward  where 
probationers  learned  the  basic  nursing  skills. 
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Mabel  McVicker 

...and  World  War  II      1942-1 950 


In  7942,  Miss  Allen  retired  as  Superintendent  of  the  flospital.  She  was 
succeeded  by  Gerhard  }iartman,  Ph.D.,  who  held  the  title,  Director  of 
the  Jiospital.  In  that  year  also,  Miss  Crabbe  resigned  to  complete  her 
Masters  at  Columbia  University  and  later  took  the  position,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Nursing,  University  of  Vermont.  She  was  succeeded  by 
Mabel  McVicker  whose  title  was  Director  of  Nursing  Service  and 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Nursing.  Miss  McVicker  was  a  graduate  of 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  ftospital  School  of  Nursing  and  held  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  }ier  many 
professional  experiences  included:  instructor  in  the  Albany  ftospital 
School  of  Nursing;  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  peter  Bent  Brigham 
flospital;  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  New  England  Deaconess  flospital 
and  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Waterbury  flospital  in  Connecticut. 

Almost  immediately,  due  to  demands  imposed  by  World  War  II,  the 
School  increased  its  activity.  Because  many  graduate  nurses  entered 
military  service,  the  national  supply  of  nurses  decreased  critically.  The 
federal  government  established  the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  Program  to 
hasten  the  preparation  of  nurses  and  to  increase  their  number  for 
essential  military  and  civilian  assignments.  Newton  ftospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses  obtained  accreditation  from  the  U.S.  Public  flealth 
Service  to  participate  in  the  program.  Students  entering  the  school  in 
1942  became  "Cadet  Nurses."  These  nurses  completed  a  curriculum 
that  was  accelerated  from  36  months  to  30  months.  Senior  cadets  were 
required  to  commit  their  service  after  the  30  months  program  to  six 
months  in  various  nursing  assignments.  Military  base  hospitals,  the 
Indian  Service,  visiting  nurse  associations  and  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion were  the  most  common  assignments.  At  Newton  Jiospital,  Senior 
Cadets  filled  positions  such  as  assistant  head  nurse  in  several 
departments,  assistant  nursing  arts  instructor,  staff  nurses,  assistant  to 
a  clinical  instructor,  assistant  to  the  night  supervisor  and  assistant  in 
the  operating  room. 
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The  federal  government  paid  students'  school  fees,  books,  uniforms, 
maintenance  and  gave  them  a  monthly  stipend.  Students  wore  a  cadet's 
grey  uniform  trimmed  with  red  for  street  dress  and  the  school  uniform 
while  in  the  hospital  following  its  normal  routine,  the  School  admitted 
classes  of  "Cadets"  in  September  and  'February,  flowever,  the 
agreement  between  the  School  and  the  U.S.  Public  J-lealth  Service 
required  that  an  additional  summer  class  be  entered  during  1942  and 
1943.  To  attract  more  students  into  nursing,  the  School  adopted  the 
policy  of  accepting  married  women  into  the  program.  Relationship  with 
the  federal  government  was  not  without  its  difficulties.  The  School  had 
to  meet  federal  requirements  for  mounds  of  reports,  quality  of  program 
and  management  of  funds.  It  was  a  learning  experience  that  offered  a 
valuable  service  to  the  country  during  the  war  crisis. 

When  the  flospital  changed  its  name  to  Newton-Wellesley  ftospital  in 
1945,  the  School  changed  its  name  accordingly.  Since  the  education  of 
nurses  was  now  considered  something  beyond  "training",  the  title, 
School  of  Nursing,  was  adopted  instead  of  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
from  that  time  on,  graduates  received  gold  school  pins  that  had  been 
engraved  N.  W./Z. 

Throughout  the  1940  s  the  curriculum  continued  to  strengthen  and 
broaden  in  scope.  Responsibility  for  the  implementation  of  the 
curriculum  was  given  to  an  educational  director  or  assistant  principal 
as  early  as  1938.  As  the  classes  increased  in  size  and  complexity,  the 
number  of  instructors  also  increased.  By  1947  there  were  five  faculty 
members  including:  an  assistant  principal,  two  science  instructors,  an 
instructor  of  nursing  arts  and  a  clinical  instructor. 

In  1948,  when  the  Newton  District  Nursing  Association  was  unable  to 
offer  enough  public  health  experiences  for  the  increased  number  of 
students,  a  Public  flealth  Coordinator  was  appointed  part  time  to 
administer  a  program  of  clinical  experiences  in  the  hospital's 
Outpatient  Department.  Supervised  trips  to  various  community  health 
agencies  and  home  visits,  under  the  direction  of  the  Social  Service 
Department,  were  a  part  of  this  program.  Subsequently,  the  affiliation 
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with  the  Newton  District  Nursing  Association,  established  40  years 
earlier,  was  discontinued. 

Because  psychiatric  nursing  clinical  experience  was  beginning  to  be 
recognized  as  necessary  to  a  strong  nursing  curriculum,  psychiatric 
affiliations  were  made  available  to  more  students  through  associations 
with  Butler  Hospital  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island  and  Metropolitan 
State  Hospital  in  Waltham  as  well  as  with  Boston  Psychopathic 
Hospital.  By  1948  rotations  were  arranged  so  that  each  student  could 
affiliate  at  one  of  the  three  hospitals.  By  1961  all  students  were 
scheduled  for  psychiatric  clinical  experience  at  Metropolitan  State 
J-iospital.  In  1965,  a  full-time  instructor  of  psychiatric  nursing  was 
employed  to  coordinate  the  psychiatric  nursing  program  and  to  provide 
the  clinical  instruction  of  all  students  rotating  through  psychiatric 
nursing  assignments. 

Prompted  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Registration  in  Nursing  and 
larger  classes,  the  School  sought  new  clinical  areas  for  student 
experiences  in  pediatrics.  While  some  students  had  pediatric  assign- 
ments at  Children's  Hospital,  others  had  assignments  at  Newton- 
Wellesley  Hospital  and  in  local  nursery  schools.  By  1949  rotations 
were  scheduled  for  all  students  to  take  the  pediatric  course  at  Children's 
Hospital  in  Boston.  These  rotations  continued  until  1970. 


Each  change  in  the  curriculum  also  affected  instructors.  As  the  students' 
work  week  was  reduced  to  forty-eight  hours  for  class  and  clinical 
assignments,  the  instructors'  work  week  was  reduced  "to  less  than  six 
days. "  Expectations  for  instructors  to  have  more  advanced  preparation 
for  teaching  developed.  Leaves  of  absence  were  granted  by  the  Hospital 
to  instructors  and  hospital  staff  involved  in  the  education  of  students  - 
so  they  could  acquire  college  credits  and/or  complete  degrees. 

Recognizing  the  excellence  of  the  School's  program  in  1949,  the 
National  Nursing  Accreditation  Service  in  an  interim  classification 
placed  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  in  the  upper  25% 
of  all  schools  of  nursing  in  the  United  States. 
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Although  the  School's  library  and  its  holdings  had  shown  continuous 
growth  over  the  years,  it  was  not  until  1945  that  the  Hospital 
established  the  Library  as  a  full  department  of  the  Hospital.  The  new 
Library  occupied  an  attractive  suite  of  three  rooms  in  the  original 
Administration  Building  of  the  hospital  and  housed  the  combined 
medical,  nursing  and  administrative  collections  of  books  and  journals. 
A  trained,  full-time  librarian,  Muriel  Defopolo,  provided  efficient 
organization  and  administration  of  the  collections.  A  larger,  supervised 
area  and  greater  accessibility  for  all  was  provided  by  the  change,  for 
the  first  time,  student  nurses  had  an  opportunity  to  utilize  a 
professionally  managed  library.  In  1948  Mrs.  Defopolo  was  appointed 
a  part-time  member  of  the  faculty  and  each  librarian  who  succeeded 
her  also  held  that  title. 

In  1946,  T  Stewart  Hamilton,  M-D.  was  named  Director  of  the 
Newton-Wellesley  Hospital.  Within  four  years,  four  floors  of  the  North 
Wing  were  completed,  providing  modern  pediatric,  laboratory  and 
medical/surgical  units. 


Myrtice  L.  Fuller      1950  -  1972 

When  Miss  McVicker  retired  in  1950,  Myrtice  L.  fuller  was  named 
Director  of  Nursing  Service  and  the  School  of  Nursing.  Miss  fuller 
was  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  Massachusetts  Memorial 
Hospital,  now  University  Hospital.  She  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
from  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University  and  a  Master  of  Science 
from  Boston  University  School  of  Nursing.  Early  in  her  career  Miss 
fuller  acquired  valuable  experience  in  nursing  service  positions  as  well 
as  in  nursing  education.  During  World  War  II,  she  was  Principal 
Chief  Nurse  in  the  U.S.  Army  Nurse  Corps,  leaving  the  service  with  the 
rank  of  major,  just  prior  to  her  appointment  at  Newton-Wellesley,  she 
was  Director  of  the  Waltham  Hospital  Nursing  Service  and  School  of 
Nursing  and  a  teaching  fellow  at  Boston  University  School  of  Nursing. 
Miss  fuller's  accomplishments  within  the  Nursing  Service,  the  School 
and  the  profession  of  nursing  were  numerous  and  impressive.  A  forward 
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looking  leader,  she  promoted  a  standard  of  excellence  in  keeping  with 
the  tradition  of  Newton-Wellesley  flospital  that  permeated  all 
endeavors. 

In  1954  William  S.  Brines,  B.A.  from  Brown  University  and  post 
graduate  work  at  Rutgers  University,  succeeded  Dr.  Hamilton  as 
Director  of  the  J-lospital.  Under  Mr.  Brines'  direction,  rapid  growth 
continued.  }Aellen-Bray  Ward  was  converted  into  Usen  Auditorium, 
providing  space  for  various  hospital  and  school  educational  activities. 
Two  more  floors  were  added  to  the  North  Wing  doubling  the  hospital's 
bed  capacity.  The  first  recovery  rooms  were  installed  adjacent  to  the 
operating  room  suite  for  the  critical  support  of  post-operative  patients. 
The  Emergency  and  Admitting  Departments  were  completely  modern- 
ized and  a  special  care  unit  was  opened.  The  flospital  served  nearly 
7,000  hospitalized  patients  annually,  delivered  more  than  1500  babies 
and  employed  a  staff  of  more  than  550  persons. 

Given  the  expansion  of  the  flospital  and  a  shortage  of  nurses,  the 
Nursing  Service  developed  a  program  of  instruction  for  a  new  kind  of 
hospital  employee  -  the  nurses  aide.  As  the  delivery  of  nursing  care 
became  administratively  more  complicated  and  growth  in  technology 
demanded  more  of  the  nurses'  time  at  the  bedside,  Assistant  floor 
Administrators  were  employed  to  carry  out  non-nursing  clerical 
functions.  By  1960  the  nursing  service  found  it  prudent  to  organize 
professional  and  ancillary  personnel  in  a  team  nursing  approach  in 
order  to  deliver  systematic,  appropriate  nursing  care  to  patients. 
Students  started  to  learn  how  to  assume  a  management  role  in  the 
nursing  care  of  patients. 

Under  Miss  Teller's  direction,  the  School  also  found  opportunities  to 
expand  and  update.  Tor  improved  sequencing  of  the  curriculum  and  to 
better  organize  recruitment  efforts,  the  School  decided  to  admit  only  one 
class  annually  in  the  fall.  Assisted  by  an  effective  recruitment  program, 
classes  gradually  increased  in  size  -  numbering  sixty  to  sixty-four 
students. 

Curriculum  revisions  that  reflected  general  trends  in  diploma  nursing 
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education  were  introduced.  Medical  and  surgical  nursing  was  combined 
as  integrated  content  and  included:  pathology,  pharmacology  and  diet 
therapy.  Several  separate  courses  in  the  biological  and  physical  sciences 
were  combined  into  a  "Basic  Science"  course.  A  focus  on  patient  centered 
teaching  emerged.  Ward  clinics  were  expanded  to  help  students 
correlate  theoretical  content  with  nursing  practice.  The  School 
recognized  the  importance  of  providing  an  environment  where  students 
not  only  were  able  to  learn  nursing  but  also  of  providing  an 
opportunity  for  personal  growth.  Policies  and  practices  were  developed 
that  attended  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  students.  A  Supervisor  of 
Student  health  was  appointed  and  a  health  unit  was  established.  The 
student  work  week  decreased  to  forty-four  hours,  then  forty-two  hours 
and  finally  to  forty  hours  per  week  including  class  and  clinical 
assignments.  Class  time  occurring  during  night  duty  was  repaid  as  "off 
duty"  time  at  the  end  of  the  night  duty  assignment.  When  a  block 
system  of  classes  and  clinical  assignments  was  established,  "night 
duty"  occurring  with  classes  decreased.  Students  were  encouraged  to 
pursue  adequate  recreational  activities. 

As  part  of  her  Master's  study,  Miss  Tuller  initiated  a  human  relations 
seminar  for  students,  financed  by  the  National  Institutes  of  flealth, 
the  seminar  was  offered  experimentally  in  7953  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Wellesley  Jiuman  Relations  Service,  Inc.  and  the  School 
of  Nursing.  The  seminar  proved  to  be  very  beneficial  to  students  as  a 
source  of  support  in  the  process  of  socialization  into  nursing.  This 
innovative  approach  in  the  human  relations  field  continued  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  Due  to  the  development  of  various  and  multiple  other 
student  support  services,  curriculum  changes  and  the  changing 
characteristics  of  the  student  population,  the  seminar  was  eventually 
discontinued. 


The  concept  of  concurrent  theory  and  clinical  practice  became  popular  in 
nursing  education.  When  a  full-time  instructor  of  obstetrics  was 
appointed  in  7956,  the  development  of  the  course  Maternity  Nursing 
resulted  and  classes  in  obstetrics  and  related  clinical  assignments  were 
offered  concurrently.  As  the  School  moved  into  the  7960's,  it  continued 
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to  develop  a  curriculum  that  emphasized  the  concepts,  correlated 
classroom  and  clinical  learning  experiences  and  the  student  as  an 
individual.  Increasingly  high  national  standards  encouraged  the  School 
to  take  brave  steps  that  resulted  in  a  focus  on  education  of  the  student 
rather  than  on  clinical  service.  Students'  time  and  assignments, 
previously  carried  out  by  head  nurses,  was  determined  only  by  faculty. 

To  give  students  a  greater  voice  in  their  affairs,  students  were  asked  to 
elect  representatives  to  serve  on  faculty  committees.  Students  also 
participated  actively  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Student 
Nurses,  now  the  Massachusetts  Senate  of  Student  Nurses.  Achievement 
Day  tradition  was  started  when  the  Class  of  1960  entered.  These 
students  were  officially  welcomed  into  the  School  while  junior  and 
senior  students  were  honored  for  their  accomplishments  by  the 
conferring  of  silver  and  gold  school  pins  respectively. 

A  major  curriculum  revision  in  1965  made  it  possible  to  assign 
students  to  clinical  practice  only  as  part  of  a  course.  The  new 
curriculum  was  constructed  on  a  base  of  educational  objectives  to  be 
achieved  for  graduation  eligibility.  A  coordinator  of  medical-surgical 
nursing  had  been  appointed  to  facilitate  management  and  to  streamline 
the  nursing  courses.  Curriculum  hours  were  re-organized  to  distribute 
them  more  evenly  throughout  the  three  years.  Students  were  no  longer 
assigned  to  "night  duty. "  The  length  of  the  program  was  reduced  from 
144  weeks  to  123  weeks  and  the  students'  work  load  was  reduced  to 
thirty-two  hours  per  week. 

By  the  mid-1960s  competition  for  students  was  common  between 
nursing  schools.  In  response  the  School  developed  a  more  intensive 
recruitment  program  in  1968  that  included  a  part-time  recruiter.  Due  to 
an  increased  number  of  applications  and  students  entering  the  program, 
it  soon  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  registrar  of  admissions. 

Enhancing  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  faculty  through  inservice 
programs  had  been  determined  mandatory  for  the  implementation  of  a 
successful  nursing  curriculum.  In  1966,  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Miss  T-  Elizabeth  Ketchen,  Assistant  Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing, 
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federal  funds  were  obtained  for  a  traineeship  course  for  faculty.  The 
course  was  expanded  to  include  three  other  schools  of  nursing. 
Conducted  over  a  three  year  period,  the  program  was  entitled, 
"Strengthening  the  Clinical  Learning  Experience  in  a  Diploma  School 
of  Nursing."  Coincidentally  at  this  time,  Miss  fuller's  attention  was 
increasingly  demanded  by  the  Nursing  Service  of  the  hospital.  To  meet 
these  responsibilities  and  to  continue  to  expand  the  School  and  its 
curriculum,  Miss  Ketchen  was  appointed  Associate  Director  of  the 
School,  overseeing  its  day  to  day  management. 

As  the  7970's  approached  so  did  challenges  and  competition  in  the 
nursing  education  arena.  Miss  Ketchen  and  the  faculty  saw  the  need  to 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  reducing  the  total  length  of  the  program 
from  three  to  two  years.  Several  schools  in  the  country  had  reported 
that  changes  in  their  curriculum  were  permitting  their  graduates  to 
enter  the  work  force  successfully  one  year  earlier  than  the  traditional 
three  year  program.  Seen  as  an  enticing  advantage  for  prospective 
nursing  students,  the  proposed  reduction  in  length  raised  a  very  serious 
question.  Could  the  reduction  be  accomplished  without  changing  the 
competency  of  the  School's  graduate?  Encouraged  and  guided  by  Miss 
Ketchen,  the  faculty  undertook  a  broad  study  of  the  curriculum 
including  its  philosophy,  objectives,  placement  and  sequence  of  content, 
curriculum  hours,  clinical  experiences,  student/instructor  ratios  and 
evaluation  practices.  Determined  not  to  invoke  a  change  in  the 
graduate,  the  faculty  was  able  to  devise  a  dynamic  curriculum  that 
could  be  implemented  over  a  two  academic  year  period.  The  curriculum 
was  accelerated  rather  than  shortened.  All  content  and  experiences  vital 
to  basic  entry  level  knowledge  and  skill  were  retained. 

In  1970  the  last  class  of  the  three  year  program  entered.  Because  of  the 
curriculum  change  from  the  three  year  to  the  two  year  program,  an 
overlap  of  senior  classes  resulted.  To  give  appropriate  recognition  to 
each  class,  separate  graduations  were  held.  The  last  class  of  the  three 
year  program  graduated  in  April  7973. 

In  the  fall  of  1971,  the  eighty  week,  two-year  program  was  ready  to  be 
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implemented  -  the  first  of  its  kind  in  New  England.  Students  selected 
for  admission  were  of  the  same  high  caliber  as  the  students  who  had 
preceded  them.  The  curriculum  provided  classes  in  the  biological 
sciences,  social  sciences  and  nursing.  Each  nursing  course  included 
clinical  practice  related  to  the  content  of  the  course.  The  applicants  for 
admission  could  be  male  or  female,  married  or  single  and  either  a  high 
school  or  a  college  graduate.  The  class  of  June,  1973  entered, 
comprised  of  fifty -eight  women  and  three  men. 


F.  Elizabeth  Ketchen    1972-1983 

With  the  retirement  of  Miss  Fuller  in  1972,  T-  Elizabeth  Ketchen, 
Associate  Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  became  the  Director.  Miss 
Ketchen,  a  graduate  of  Newton-Wellesley  hospital  School  of  Nursing, 
received  her  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  and  her  Master  of  Science 
in  Administration  of  Educational  Trograms  in  Nursing  from  Boston 
University.  She  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Nurse  Corps  from  1945-1946 
and  in  several  nursing  service  positions  prior  to  her  many  teaching 
experiences  in  the  Newton-Wellesley  hospital  School  of  Nursing.  The 
position  of  Director  of  the  hospital's  Nursing  Service  became  a  separate 
position,  taken  by  Thomas  Callahan,  a  graduate  of  St.  Elizabeth's 
hospital  School  of  Nursing;  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing,  Boston 
College  and  Master  of  Science,  Boston  University. 

Miss  Ketchen  s  accomplishments  were  many  throughout  her  tenure  -  not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  development  of  the  details  of  the  two  year 
accelerated  curriculum;  the  management  of  hurdles  that  arose  as  the 
first  few  years  passed;  the  introduction  of  the  concept  of  the  nursing 
process  into  the  curriculum  and  the  conceptual  approach  to  the  teaching 
of  nursing.  The  faculty,  students  and  School  all  thrived  on  the  two 
year  program.  The  interesting  challenges  of  the  curriculum  and  a  non- 
traditional  student  body  drew  well  qualified  faculty  to  it.  By  1976  all 
faculty  held  Masters'  degrees  or  higher.  The  student  population 
changed  to  include  a  significant  number  of  men  and  students  who  were 
older  and  sophisticated.  The  academic  preparation  of  students  for 
nursing  ranged  from  high  school  diplomas  to  Masters'  degrees  in 
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various  fields.  Many  had  broad  life  experiences.  Through  Miss 
Ketchen's  efforts,  federal  funds  were  sought  and  awarded  to  the  School 
to  continue  the  development  of  the  program  and  to  meet  societal  need 
for  increase  in  nurse  supply. 

Class  sizes  continued  to  grow.  Although  applications  for  admission 
went  into  the  hundreds  annually,  a  limit  on  class  size  was  eventually 
reached  due  to  classroom  and  clinical  capacity  restrictions.  The  largest 
class  in  the  history  of  the  School  graduated  in  1979  -  eighty-three 
nurses.  Many  of  the  students  commuted  while  others  lived  in  the 
dormitory.  All  students  bought  their  own  meals,  books  and  health 
insurance.  Women  students  wore  a  blue  and  white  one  piece  uniform, 
without  an  apron,  and  men  students  wore  white  pants  and  a  blue  tunic 
shirt.  Students,  faculty  and  curriculum  made  a  highly  successful 
combination.  Graduates  continually  scored  high  in  state  board 
examinations  and  were  eagerly  hired  as  employees.  The  class  of  7982 
ranked  #7  out  of  all  48  of  the  schools  of  nursing  in  Massachusetts  in 
that  year's  R.N.  licensing  examination.  When  a  change  was  made  in 
the  licensing  examination  in  7983,  Newton-Wellesley  graduates 
continued  to  receive  among  the  highest  scores. 

Across  the  7970's,  continually  striving  for  excellence,  the  School 
introduced  innovations  that  enhanced  the  program  of  learning.  Medical- 
surgical  experiences  in  the  crisis  areas  were  broadened.  In  7970, 
Children's  Hospital  announced  that  the  course  in  pediatric  nursing 
would  no  longer  be  offered  to  affiliating  students.  Subsequently, 
Newton-Wellesley  employed  a  full-time  pediatric  nursing  instructor  who 
established  an  in-depth  course,  Nursing  of  Children,  based  on  a 
prerequisite  course,  Growth  and  Development.  Clinical  experiences  at 
Children's  Hospital  were  discontinued  when  they  were  established  in 
the  Children's  Unit  at  Leonard  Morse  Hospital  as  well  as  at  Newton- 
Wellesley.  Eventually  it  became  clear  that  the  course  content  of 
Nursing  of  Children  and  Maternity  Nursing  could  be  combined  to 
create  one  unified  and  integrated  course  that  would  focus  on  family 
nursing.  The  course  was  titled  Parent  Child  Nursing.  Appropriate 
placement  and  sequencing  of  content  and  clinical  experiences  within  this 
course  and  the  utilization  of  core  classes  resulted  in  an  approach  that 
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permitted  students  to  identify,  understand  and  meet  the  needs  of  the 
nuclear  family.  In  1981  when  clinical  experiences  in  the  Newton- 
Wellesley  flospital  Children's  Unit  became  too  few  to  be  adequate  for 
desired  student  learning,  an  affiliation  was  again  arranged  at 
Children's  hospital  while  retaining  the  one  at  Leonard  Morse  hospital. 
In  addition,  well-child  experiences  in  the  community  and  follow-up 
post-partum  visits  were  initiated. 

An  inpatient  Mental  ft ealth  Unit  was  opened  at  Newton-Wellesley 
hospital  in  1974.  The  school  arranged  for  student  psychiatric  clinical 
experiences  there  rather  than  at  Metropolitan  State  hospital.  It  was 
soon  apparent  that  this  new  unit,  with  its  up-to-date  and  progressive 
mental  health  care,  was  going  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  student 
learning.  As  the  students'  clinical  expertise  increased  in  the  management 
of  the  psychiatric  aspects  of  nursing  care,  scores  on  standardized  tests 
and  on  state  board  examinations  in  the  mental  health  subject  area 
rose. 


When  M^  Brines  retired  in  1976,  William  C.  Christenson  was 
appointed  Executive  Director  of  the  hospital.  Mr-  Callahan  resigned 
and  Joyce  Scudder  was  named  Director  of  Nursing  Service.  Miss 
Scudder  was  a  graduate  of  Quincy  City  hospital  School  of  Nursing 
and  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  the  University  of 
Maryland.  She  resigned  in  1979  and  Shirley  Knowland,  a  graduate  of 
Newton-Wellesley  hospital  School  of  Nursing,  was  appointed  Assistant 
Executive  Director  for  Nursing,  from  1964-1980,  Miss  Knowland  was 
an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Newton-Wellesley  faculty,  vitally  contri- 
buting to  the  on-going  development  and  implementation  of  the  School's 
curriculum.  Knowledgeable  and  skilled  in  nursing  and  teaching,  Miss 
Knowland  applied  her  talent  in  human  relations  in  a  quietly  effective 
way.  In  her  nursing  management  position  she  continued  to  offer  her 
expertise  freely  to  the  School  of  Nursing. 

By  1977,  further  change  for  the  School  was  foreseen.  A  future  oriented 
Advisory  Committee,  stimulated  by  Miss  Ketchen,  initiated  a  study  that 
was  to  determine  future  development  of  the  School.  Newton-Wellesley 
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hospital  graduates,  interested  in  continuing  their  education,  had 
reported  difficulty  in  gaining  credit  for  academic  work  completed  in  the 
Newton-Wellesley  hospital  School  of  Nursing  program.  The  committee 
decided  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  school  to  investigate  the  feasibility 
of  obtaining  college  credit  for  courses  through  a  formal  association  with 
an  area  college. 

Investigations  began  and  culminated  in  a  unique  plan  for  the  Newton- 
Wellesley  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  to  link  with  Regis  College.  Some 
curriculum  revisions  were  necessary  so  that  Regis  College-based  courses 
in  the  biological  and  social  sciences  could  be  included.  Nursing  hours 
were  adjusted  to  accommodate  science  hours.  Nursing  content  was 
streamlined  and  its  placement  and  sequence  were  rearranged.  In  1982 
plans  for  the  School's  association  with  Regis  College  were  finalized. 
The  first  students  to  take  courses  there  were  those  enrolled  in  the  Class 
of  7984.  The  courses  included  Psychology,  Sociology  and  J-luman 
Development  Across  the  Life  Span  I  and  II  for  a  total  of  sixteen  credits. 
The  Class  of  1985  was  the  first  to  take  the  full  revised  curriculum  that 
included  all  non-nursing  courses  taken  at  Regis  College  (thirty-two 
credits)  and  nursing  courses  taken  at  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing.  As  part  of  the  plan,  Regis  College  had  agreed  to  develop  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  Program  for  Registered  Nurses.  Newton- 
Wellesley  Hospital  graduates  were  thus  in  a  position  to  make  a  smooth 
transition  from  the  Newton-Wellesley  program  to  the  Regis  program 
with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time,  effort  and  money  toward 
completing  the  degree. 

In  1982  following  Jiir-  Christenson's  resignation,  pelix  M-  Villa  was 
appointed  president  of  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital.  Subsequently  the 
hospital  restructured  its  administrative  responsibilities.  The  NeWell 
Health  Corporation  was  established  and  became  the  parent  company  of 
Newton-Wellesley  Hospital.  Mr.  Pill  a  was  named  the  first  president  of 
NeWell  }iealth  Corporation  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Newton- 
Wellesley  hospital.  Jeffrey  R.  Kelly  was  appointed  Senior  Vice- 
President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer  of  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital. 
As  part  of  the  restructuring,  Miss  Ketchen's  title  was  changed  to  Vice 
President  School  of  Nursing  and  Miss  Knowland's  was  changed  to  Vice 
President  for  Nursing. 
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Kathleen  M.  Dowries      1984  -  1986 

Miss  Ketchen  retired  in  J  983.  Kathleen  M-  Downes  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing  in  January,  1984.  A  graduate  of 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Jiospital  School  of  Nursing  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Nursing  from  Boston  College  and  a  Master  of  Science  from 
Boston  University,  she  was  Assistant  Director  of  Newton-Wellesley 
/hospital  School  of  Nursing  since  1972.  Trior  to  her  appointment  to  the 
faculty  of  Newton-Wellesley,  she  held  several  nursing  positions  at 
Mount  Auburn  hospital  in  Cambridge  and  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  ftospital  in  Boston,  as  well  as  in  the  Nursing  Service  and  in 
the  School  at  Newton-Wellesley. 

In  October,  7984  the  School's  Advisory  Committee  became  the 
President's  Committee.  The  new  committee  was  asked  by  the  President 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  School  and  to  make  recommendations  for  its 
future,  pacing  the  committee  were  several  serious  external  and  internal 
factors  which  had  to  be  considered:  declining  applications  and 
admissions,  a  trend  throughout  general  education  as  well  as  nursing; 
anticipated  reduction  or  elimination  of  federal  subsidies  paid  to  the 
hospital  for  maintaining  educational  programs;  hospital  cost  contain- 
ment requirements;  an  ever  increasing  gap  between  projected  revenues 
and  expenses  and  continued  emphasis  in  the  nursing  community  on 
collegiate  based  nursing  education  for  entry  into  nursing. 

On  April  3,  1985,  the  Board  of  Trustees  voted  to  close  the  School  of 
Nursing. 

All  commitments  to  enrolled  students,  the  Classes  of  1985  and  7986, 
were  to  be  honored,  por  the  first  time  in  nearly  100  years  no  freshman 
class  was  admitted  in  August,  1985.  With  the  graduation  of  the  Class 
of  1985,  School  of  Nursing  operations  were  consolidated.  A  reduction  in 
faculty  and  in  office  and  classroom  occupancy  took  place  in  June,  1985. 
A  closing  report,  effective  June,  7986  was  filed  with  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Registration  in  Nursing  and  with  the  National  League  for 
Nursing. 
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In  the  summer  of  1985,  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Alumni  Association 
of  the  Newton-Wellesley  hospital  School  of  Nursing  began  to  plan  for 
a  Centennial  Celebration  to  be  held  during  graduation  week,  June, 
1986.  Since  the  beginning,  100  gears  ago,  ninety-eight  classes  were 
graduated  -  a  total  of  3349  nurses  and  a  Tradition  of  Excellence! 
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Faculty 

During  the  early  years  of  the  School,  students'  "training"  was  planned 
and  organized  by  one  person,  the  Matron  or  Superintendent  and  later 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  Teaching  supervisors  and  head  nurses  of 
the  wards  provided  instruction  in  practical  skills  while  physicians 
presented  classes  in  science  and  disease. 

Listed  in  the  following  pages  are  names  of  persons  who  held  the  title 
Faculty,  identified  from  annual  reports  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Registration  in  Nursing  dating  from  1920-7986.  We  regret  any 
omissions.  The  dates  refer  to  the  decade  during  which  the  persons  were 
appointed  to  the  Faculty. 
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Faculty 


1920-1929 

Allen,  Bertha  W. 
Bra  eke  tt,  Mary 
Burton,  Alice  B. 
Dalrymple,  Sidney  C. 
Elwell,  Lucille 
Flint,  Marion 
foster,  Amy 
Grant,  Margaret 
Grieg,  Dorothy 
Hall,  Edith  C. 
Hostetler,  Nell  A. 
Humphreys,  Ruth  I. 
Klein,  Esther 
Moore,  Howard 
Niven,  Mabel 
Parks,  Katherine 
Tope,  Mary 
Raybold,  Dorothy 
Reed,  Doris 
Richardson,  Dorothy 
Riddle,  Mary  M- 
Tracy,  Susan  B. 
Trethewey,  Cora 
Twitchell,  Catherine 
Welch,  Katherine 

1930-1939 

Crab  be,  fa  ye 
Cilley,  Frances  M- 
Cog  gin,  Mildred 


Cooke,  C. 

Dawes,  Dorothy  E. 

plores,  Florence 

Hcrschleb,  Katherine  E. 

Hill  Jean  E. 

Hood,  Alice 

MacLay,  Catherine  M- 

McLean,  Harriet  T. 

Russell,  Grace  M- 

Whitten,  Dorothy 

Wilson,  Patricia  M- 

1940-1949 

Barker,  Catherine 
Batch  elder,  Hilda 
Bragdon,  Jane 
Cling,  Charlotte  H- 
Coe,  Janet  B. 
DePopolo,  Muriel 
Hastings,  Marguerite 
Hcndriken,  Gertrude 
Keene,  Phyllis 
La  Rue,  Barbara  S. 
Luther,  S erica 
MacNeil,  Anne 
McVicker,  Mabel 
Porter,  Elizabeth 
Rivers,  plora  W. 
Watson,  Susie 
Wernlund,  Virginia 
Woodard,  Joan  T. 
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1950-1959 

A b rams,  Seena  E. 
Adams,  Elizabeth 
Brutomesso,  Kathleen 
Caouette,  Loretta 
Cotter,  Dorothy  E. 
Dawber,  Eleanor  R. 
Earrell,  Carolyn  M- 
Tuller,  Myrtice  L. 
}ielfer,  Anna 
ft  un  ting,  pay  E. 
Johnstone,  Kathleen 
Ketchen,  f.  Elizabeth 
Lesser,  Ann 
Marks,  Miriam 
McMahon,  Laura 
Meuwly,  Mary  R. 
Moore,  Nancy 
Phillips,  Margaret  G. 
Scouler,  Carol  J. 
Shishmanian,  Eunice  f. 
Smith,  ft  el  en 
Smith,  Jean 
Smith,  Myrtle  ft.  Volley 

1960-1969 

Alasso,  Juliana 
Amaro,  Ada 
Barnes,  Jill 
Bethel,  Tamara 
Bolick,  Judith 
Brooks,  Natalie 
Brooks,  Stewart 


Bunten,  Elizabeth 
Chisholm,  Ruth 
Chorak,  ftelen 
Clay,  Lydia 
Cobain,  Janet  R. 
Damon,  Catherine 
Deimezis,  Christine 
Delaney,  Kathleen 
Doi,  Lorraine 
Donahue,  Janet 
Downes,  Kathleen 
D'Unger,  Sandra  D. 
Tieldson,  Maxine 
Toley,  Katherine 
Trazee,  George 
Goode,  Jean  ft. 

ft  arris,  Olive 

ftarrison,  Gail 

Jacob,  Eaith 

Jones,  Dorothy 

Kadehjian,  Loretta 

Keener,  Anne 

King,  Mary  Little 

Knowland,  Shirley 

Koontz,  Elizabeth  S. 

Ladd,  Lillian 

Ma  (Lean,  Pamela  A. 

Marty n,  Dorothy 

McCourt,  Anne 

McCracken,  Natalie 

Myatt,  May 

Newman,  Joyce 

Olgas,  Mary  a 
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Pilsbury,  Robert 
Piatt,  Janet 
Pol  ley,  Lois 
Ponyman,  Karen 
Richardson,  Rosemary 
Schaeffer,  Gail  //. 
Shanly,  Janet 
Shrier,  Eleanor 
Singer,  Elaine 
Tully,  Eileen 
Weaver,  Delores 
Wedgeworth,  Ellen 

1970-1979 

Angelone,  Elaine 
Boren,  Louise 
Burke,  Gertrude 
Burke,  Marion 
Costello,  Margaret 
Cronin,  Kathleen 
D'Agostino,  Elizabeth 
DeCarolis,  Joy 
DiMHIa,  Elizabeth 
Do  I  an,  Patricia 
parnsworth,  Barbara 
pernsebner,  Wilhelmina 
pinnegan,  Mary  Ann 
pitzpatrick,  Genevieve 
powler,  Ethel 
pronk,  Janet 
Gelser,  Louisa 
Gen  drop,  Sylvia 
Geyer,  Jielen-Marie  K. 


Grady,  Marjorie 
Gray,  Mary 
J-larford,  Angella 
}iarmon,  Annette 
Jiarney,  Mari-Jo 
Jieenehan,  Sandra 
Jienderson,  Ann 
J-liggins,  MHUcent 
Johns  en,  Virginia 
Mai  Ion,  Beverly 
Manseau,  Anna 
Mattheisen,  Patricia 
May,  Maxine 
McCabe,  Dorothy 
McCarraher,  Charlotte 
Miller,  Kathleen 
Moulton,  Bethe 
Noonan,  Karen 
Pelletier,  Lorelle 
Pinnick,  Norma 
Ringquist,  Mary  Ann 
Rubin,  Gail 
Sahely,  Venice 
Sangree,  Elizabeth 
Skrabut,  Kathleen 
Smith,  Maryanne 
Sweeney,  Mary  Ann 
Thome,  Cynthia 
Tierney,  Barbara 
Underwood,  Jo  Ann 
Vanetzian,  Eleanor 
Viens,  Madge 
Walsh,  G  era  I  dine 
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Walsh,  Karen 
Young,  Cecelia 

1980-1986 

Bell,  Christine  L. 
Carvalho,  Lorraine 
Chapman,  Carolyn 
Ciarleglio,  Patricia 
Clark,  Joan 
Conley,  Mary  Ellen 
Cunningham,  Jielene 
Delaney,  Sandra 
Elder,  Diana 
Elliott,  Janette 
J-iannon,  Diane 
Keith,  Nancy 


Makovich,  Aileen 
Marcil,  Julie 
Mcintosh,  Janet 
Murray,  Susan 
Newman,  Maureen 
Plummer,  Patricia 
Rob  bins,  Ma  delaine 
Rutledge,  Carol 
Sage,  Janice 
Schuldenfrei,  Patricia 
Walker,  Patricia 
Weyman,  Jean 
Williams,  Dolores 
Williamson,  Joan 
Woods,  Janet  Gregg 


The  names  of  many  other  individuals,  representatives  of 
several  health  professions  and  various  departments  in  the 
Jiospital,  do  not  appear  in  the  foregoing  list  as  they  did 
not  have  the  title  of  faculty.  These  persons  made 
significant  contributions,  unselfishly  sharing  their  time, 
knowledge  and  expertise  with  the  students  of  the  Newton- 
Wellesley  hospital  School  of  Nursing. 
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The  Newton- Wellesley  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

and  the 

Alumni  Association 

of  the 

Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

cordially  invite  you  to  attend 

A  CELEBRATION  OF  EXCELLENCE 

Thursday— Sunday 

June  19,  1986-June  22,  1986 

The  favor  of  your  reply  is  requested 
by  May  1,  1986 
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Newton-Wellesley  Hospital 

School  of  Nursing 

1886-1986 
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Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  1986 


Centennial. 

A  time  of  reflection 

Upon  achievements. 

A  pride  in  the 

Spirit,  talent,  and  dedication 

Of  those  who  created 

Our  tradition  of  excellence. 
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For  the  complete  schedule  of  events,  please  turn  page  .  .  . 


THURSDAY;  JUNE  19,  1986 


2:30  PM-3:30  PM 


2:00  PM-4:30  PM 


8:00  PM 


WELCOME  'TEA'  RECEPTION 

School  of  Nursing  Historical  Exhibits 
Hospital  Tours 

Allen-Riddle  Hall;  Living  Room 

Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

NIGHT  AT  POPS 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

FRIDAY;  JUNE  20,  1986 


CONFERENCE  DAY 
8:30  AM-9.15  AM 

9:15  AM-9:30  AM 


9:30  AM-10.-30  AM 


10:30  AM-10-.45  AM 
10:45  AM-11.-45  AM 


COFFEE  AND  REGISTRATION 

GREETINGS 

Kathleen  Downes,  Director 

Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
Shirley  K.  Knowland,  '59,  Vice-President  for  Nursing 

Newton-Wellesley  Hospital 
Jane  Ritter  Comerford,  75,  Project  Manager, 

Nursing  Division,  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital 

CHALLENGE  OF  THE  FUTURE  FOR  HEALTHCARE 

Judith  A.  Sullivan,  '59,  M.S.,  EdD.,  FAAN 

Professor  and  Head,  Dept.  of  Public  Health  Nursing  and 
Professor  of  Public  Health;  University  of  Illinois 
Clinical  Chief,  Ambulatory  Care 
University  of  Illinois  Hospital  and  Clinics 

COFFEE 

BUSINESS  MEETING 

Alumni  of  the  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
Elizabeth  Ketchen,  '41,  B.S.,  M.S. 
President 


1 1 :45  AM-1 :30  PM        LUNCHEON 


1:30  PM-2-.30  PM 


CHALLENGE  OF  THE  FUTURE  FOR 
NURSING  EDUCATION 

Judith  A.  Sullivan,  '59,  M.S.,  EdD.,  FAAN 


BANQUET 


6:00  PM-7.-00  PM 


7:00  PM-Midnight 


NEWTON-WELLESLEY  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF 
NURSING:  WHAT  DID  IT  DO? 

Panel 

Charlotte  Pierce  Maynard,  '57,  B.S.,  C.N.O.R., 

Nurse  Educator  in  Operating  Room  Nursing, 

Hernando,  Florida 
Martha  Jane  Hackett,  '64,  B.S.,  C.N.M., 

Unit  Coordinator,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology, 

South  Cove  Community  Health  Center 
Ruth  Pastoriza,  76,  B.S.N. ,  M.S.,  Gerontologic  Nurse 

Practitioner  and  Coordinator,  Outpatient  Department, 

Newton-Wellesley  Hospital 
Louis  Bartula,  '80,  B.S.N. ,  B.S.,  A.B.,  Clinical  Care 

Instructor,  Brockton  Hospital 

Sheraton/Boston  Hotel 
Prudential  Center 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

COCKTAIL  RECEPTION 

DINNER 

Memories  and  Surprises 

SATURDAY;  JUNE  21,  1986 


2:00  PM 


Evening 


GRADUATION  EXERCISES 

CLASS  OF  1986 
NEWTON-WELLESLEY  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Wellesley  College;  Auditorium 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  accommodate  Alumni 
interested  in  attending  these  final  exercises.  The  School 
of  Nursing  hopes  that  Alumni  from  each  class  will  be 
represented  at  Graduation. 

Reception  following. 

FREE  for  area  sightseeing  and  private,  class  reunions. 
SUNDAY;  JUNE  22,  1986 


10:00  AM-1.-00  PM 


FAREWELL  CHAMPAGNE  BRUNCH 

Allen-Riddle  Hall;  Living  Room 
Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
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A  centennial  celebration  for  all  those 
who  have  been  part  of  the 
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ftye  Centennial 

Newton-Wellesley  Hospital 


EIGHT  PAGES 


1886-1986 


VOLUME  1  NO.  1 


100  YEARS! 

Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  Celebrates  its  Future 

by  Remembering  its  Past 


Newton  Cottage  Hospital  Opens  its  Doors 


June  5, 1886— A  long  cherished  dream 
became  a  reality.  Following  the  invoking 
of  the  Divine  Blessing,  the  Cottage 
Hospital,  located  on  Washington  Street, 
was  opened  for  sightseers.  It  is  expected 
to  be  opened  for  patients  next  week. 

This  event  marks  the  end  of  six  long 
years  of  planning.  Late  Fall  of  1880,  a 
group  of  Newton  citizens  responded  to  an 
invitation  from  the  mayor  and  met  in  the 
high  school  building.  At  that  meeting, 
records  show,  "It  was  unanimously  voted 
that  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a  Cottage 
Hospital."  In  December,  an  association 
was  formed  and  in  early  1881 ,  the  associ- 
ation formed  a  hospital  corporation. 
Forty-three  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
named  members  of  the  corporation,  and 
24  trustees  were  chosen  equally  from  the 
two  sexes. 

By  1884,  enough  money  was  raised  to 
purchase  nine  acres  of  land  for  the  hospi- 
tal. In  1885,  an  architect  was  engaged. 

The  new  Cottage  Hospital  is  a  complex 
of  buildings,  radiating  from  a  central 


administration  building.  Patients  are 
cared  for  in  ward  rooms,  one  story  in 
height  and  furnished  with  numerous 
windows. 

The  hospital  has  a  pleasant  location. 
Buildings  stand  on  a  gentle  elevation, 
surrounded  by  well-kept  grounds.  In  the 
rear  are  extensive  gardens  where  much  of 
the  vegetable  supply  is  raised.  The  hospi- 
tal also  has  its  own  chickens  and  its  own 
cows,  guaranteeing  the  purity  and  fresh- 
ness of  milk. 

Entering  the  Administration  Building, 
one  is  impressed  by  the  plainness  of 
everything.  The  floor  is  bare  but  for  a  rug 
here  and  there.  The  walls  are  unpapered 
and  untinted.  The  pictures  are  hung  on 
hooks,  not  upon  a  moulding.  Over  each 
window  is  a  transom  to  aid  in  the  ventila- 
tion. The  object  of  these  arrangements  is 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust  or  the 
lodgement  of  disease  germs.  To  this  end, 
all  the  corners,  even  where  the  walls  join 
the  floor  and  ceiling,  are  round  so  they 
may  be  readily  dusted.  All  rooms  are 


furnished  in  the  same  style. 

Behind  the  reception  room  is  the 
matron's  office  and  desk.  Here  also  the 
trustees  meet  and  physicians  consult. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  which  runs 
from  front  to  rear  of  the  building,  is  the 
Operating  Room.  In  the  center  is  the 
table,  in  one  corner  is  a  handsome  case 
of  instruments,  and  in  another  is  a  sink. 
Close  at  hand  are  bandages,  sponges,  a 
dish  of  sand— everything  ready  for  imme- 
diate use.  The  doors  leading  into  the 
room  are  double,  allowing  a  stretcher 


or  a  bed  to  pass  through  them. 

The  pleasant  dining  room,  where  the 
matron  and  nurses  take  their  meals,  and 
the  kitchen,  complete  the  floor  of  the 
central  building.  The  arrangements  of 
the  kitchen  and  the  generous  closets  and 
pantries  make  almost  any  housewife 
jealous.  The  plumbing  under  sinks  is  all  ■ 
exposed  so  that  an  accumulation  of  dirt  is 
impossible. 

Officials  report  that  Newton's  hospital 
is  one  of  about  400  in  the  nation. 
The  Boston  Herald 

1906— A  new  brick  building  graces  the 
grounds  of  the  Newton  Hospital,  Ellison 
Hall,  a  new  residence  for  nurses.  Named 
for  William  Ellison,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Ellison  Hall  connects 
with  Pratt-Converse  Nurses  Home. 


1886— Newton  celebrates  the  opening  of 
the  Cottage  Hospital  after  six  years  of 
dedication  and  planning  by  a  group  of 
men  and  women  in  the  community. 


About  €i)e  Centennial 

This  special  publication  celebrates 
Newton-Wellesley  Hospital's  centennial. 
It  contains  articles  and  photos  from 
NWH  archives,  past  issues  of  Newell 
Post,  and  other  hospital  publications. 
Special  thanks  to  Chris  Bell ,  Director  of 
the  Library,  for  her  invaluable  assistance 
in  compiling  this  issue. 
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1880'S-1920'S    The  Early  Years 


1908— A  nurse  carefully  prepares 
formulas  (above)  for  the  hospital's 
growing  population  of  infants  in  the 
new  maternity  unit  located  in  Founder's 
Building  (below). 


1902— Dr.  Fessenden  fluoroscopes  a 
patient  at  the  Newton  Hospital.  The 
hospital's  first  X-ray  machine  requires 
a  roomful  of  apparatus  and  creates 
the  image  on  a  negative  glass  plate . 


1927— The  Laboratory  at  Newton 
Hospital  (right)  opens  in  the  hospital's 
basement.  Here  the  latest  equipment  is 
used  to  help  conquer  disease. 


The  Centennial  1886-1986 


1910— Doctors  and  nurses  in  the 
Accident  Ward,  (left)  recently  opened  at 
Newton  Hospital .  stand  ready  to  assist 
unfortunate  community  members.  Here  a 
nurse  cleans  a  hand  wound. 


1918— Tents  were  erected  outside  the 
hospital  to  add  additional  space  for 
patients  hit  by  the  raging  flu  epidemic 
and  the  influx  of  World  War  I  soldiers. 


1908— An  unusual  look  at  Newton 
Hospital's  operating  room  team.  The 
surgical  team  consists  of  a  surgeon,  his 
first  and  second  assistants,  and  one  or 
more  nurses.  In  this  modern  facility, 
they  use  the  latest  techniques  and  the  best 
equipment  known  to  medical  science. 


1918— The  Well  Baby  Clinic  opens  in 
the  Outpatient  Department  of  Newton 
Hospital.  Newton  Hospital  again  takes  a 
giant  leap  forward  in  the  field  of  disease 
prevention. 
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1930  'S-1950  'S   Three  Decades  of  Growth 


News  Briefs 


Nurses  Get  6-day  Week 

January,  1947— Administrators  at 
Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  put  into 
effect,  this  month,  a  straight  6-day  week 
for  all  Supervisors,  Head  Nurses,  and 
Assistant  Head  Nurses.  The  new  venture, 
started  January  6,  is  one  small  step 
toward  the  recommended  lessened  hour 
work-week  for  nurses. 

Two  Important  Donations 

May,  1947— The  hospital  is  the  recipient 
of  many  gifts,  both  large  and  small. 
Among  those  during  the  past  month  were 
new  fans  for  the  Operating  Room  donated 
by  Dr.  Oliver  A.  Lothrop,  and  $6,000 
from  the  Hospital  Aid  Association  for  the 
purchase  of  nursery  bassinets. 

NWH  Ranks  Third  for  Blue 
Cross  Patients 

September,  1948— A  recent  study  of 
hospital  utilization  by  Blue  Cross 
subscribers  revealed  that  our  hospital 
served  the  third  largest  number  of 
Blue  Cross  patients  during  1947. 
The  monthly  average  of  the  first  three 
hospitals  listed  was:  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  739;  Worcester  City 
Hospital,  581 ;  Newton-Wellesley, 
•Hospital,  481. 

Male  Nurses  Aides  Graduate 

November.  1950^ArticIes  have  appeared 
in  various  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  regarding  Newton-Wellesley 
Hospital's  first  graduating  class  of  male 
Red  Cross  Nurses  Aids.  Since  this  first 
class  of  its  kind  proved  so  successful, 
other  hospitals  are  considering  similar 
programs. 

Aid  Assoc.  Sponsors 
Fundraising  Parties 

Summer,  1955— It  was  announced  at  the 
Trustees'  Meeting  on  June  28th  that  the 
Hospital  Aid  is  going  to  seek  funds  this 
Fall  by  means  of  dessert-bridge  parties 
throughout  Newton  and  Wellesley  as  they 
did  last  year.  The  funds  raised  will  be 
used  to  buy  new.  modern  Balkin  frames, 
and  to  provide  some  furniture  for  the 
recreation  room  at  Allen-Riddle  Hall .    , 
The  Hospital  Aid  certainly  deserves 
thanks  for  all  they  do  for  us! 

Social  Service  Aids  Patients 

Summer,  1955— Social  Service  now 
comes  to  the  private  patient,  but  this  time 
under  a  new  title  since  the  services  may 
be  the  same  but  they  are  provided  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner.  Called 
"Patient  Counseling  Service,"  the  facili- 
ties and  abilities  of  the  Social  Service 
workers  will  be  made  available  to  private 
patients  to  help  them  should  they  have 
family  or  personal  needs.  We  think  this  is 
a  step  forward  in  community  service. 

Special  Care  Unit  Opens 

September,  1959— September  8th 
will  inaugurate  the  opening  of  the 
Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  Special 
Care  Unit. 

Patients  requiring  above  average 
nursing  care  will  be  assigned  to  the 
special  care  unit  where  not  only  all 
essential  equipment  is  immediately 
at  hand,  but  there  are  more  than  the 
average  number  of  personnel  available 
to  give  optimum  care. 

Patients  will  be  transferred  to  the  stan- 
dard hospital  quarters  as  soon  as  their 
condition  permits. 


1930— Newton  Hospital  physicians  use  a  new  stat^-of-the-art  piece  of  equipment,  the  Octopus  Stethoscope.  With  this  new 
advanced  piece  of  equipment,  as  many  as  eight  doctors  can  listen  to  a  patient's  heart  beat  at  once . 


NWH  Revises 
Building  Plans 

February,  1947— When  the  plans  for  the 
addition  to  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital 
were  first  drawn  in  1944,  building  costs 
for  hospitals  were  figured  at  slightly 
more  than  one  dollar  per  cubic  foot  of 
space.  Building  costs  now  are  around  a 
dollar  and  forty  cents  per  cubic  foot.  For 
this  and  other  reasons  it  has  become 
vitally  necessary  to  consider  revised, 
simplified  plans. 

Dr.  Lothrop  has  devised  a  simplified 
plan  which  he  has  submitted  to  the  archi1 
tects.  Based  upon  his  work  they  are  mak- 
ing preliminary  sketches.  Shortly  after 
these  sketches  are  available,  they  will  put 
them  up  for  inspection. 


February,  1958— 

Newton-Wellesley 
Hospital's  nurses 
work  together  with 
the  student  nurses 
(left)  to  provide  the 
best  patient  care 
possible. 


Construction  of  the  North  Wing  Begins 


September,  1948— During  the  past  few 
weeks,  we've  become  accustomed  to  the 
sound  of  crashing  bricks  and  the  hammer 
and  thud  and  drilling  noises  of  busy 
workmen  at  NWH. 

The  area  has  been  cleared.  The  stage  is 
set  now  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
North  Wing. 

This  new  addition  will  rise  to  seven 
stories,  including  the  Basement  and 
Ground  Floor.  Designed  to  be  symmetri- 
cal with  the  present  main  building,  the 
wing  will  extend  straight  out,  almost  as 
far  as  the  Personnel  Office.  When  the 
shell  of  the  new  extension  is  completed, 
the  main  entrance,  now  at  the  north  end 
of  the  existing  building,  will  appear  at  the 
center  of  the  enlarged  unit. 

The  wing  being  built  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  original  postwar  plan— the 
"  Y"-shaped  addition  that  would  have 
replaced  all  the  older,  inter-connecting 
units  with  one  central  building.  That 
same  $2,250,000  plan  today  would  cost 
this  community  more  that  $4,000,000, 
because  building  cost  estimates  per  cubic 
foot  have  nearly  doubled. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  decided  to  build 
now  to  the  extent  possible  with  funds 
available— less  than  $1 ,500,000.  It  has 
been  agreed  finally,  after  careful  study 
and  revision  of  plans,  to  construct  a 


compact,  straight  wing.  With  the  money 
at  hand,  the  entire  shell  can  be  built  and 
Floors  I  and  II  finished  and  equipped  for 
the  use  of  patients.  The  three  top  floors 
must  remain  unfinished  and  unequipped, 
however,  until  further  community  sup- 
port is  received  to  complete  the  interior 
of  the  building.  The  ground  floor  will  be 
only  partly  finished  with  the  installation 
of  a  modern  suite  of  laboratories,  and 
locker  rooms  and  lounges  will  be  built 
in  the  basement.  Modernization  of 
equipment  and  alterations  in  the  existing 
building  will  be  required  for  the  smooth 
functioning  of  the  greater  hospital  as 
additional  patients  will  increase  the  work 
load  of  every  service.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  because  of  limited 
funds  at  this  time,  other  considerations 
must  be  held  secondary  to  the  greater 
need  for  increased  bed  space. 

In  general,  the  floors  of  the  new  wing, 
when  completed,  will  follow  this  plan: 
Basement,  lockers;  Ground  floor,  mod- 
ern suite  of  laboratories;  Floor  I,  pediat- 
ric division;  Floor  II,  orthopedic;  Floor 
III,  medical  and  surgical;  Floor  IV, 
medical  and  surgical  (may  alternate  as 
obstetrical,  if  necessary);  and  Floor  V, 
medical  and  surgical . 

For  the  present,  most  of  the  beds 


must  remain  in  operation  in  the  older 
buildings.  The  children's  ward  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  cramped  space  of 
Porter  and  Dennison,  however,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Floor  I  of  the  new  wing.  In  con- 
trast with  existing  conditions,  the  new 
children's  section  will  contain  glass- 
divided  walls,  so  that  children  can  be 
more  easily  supervised  from  a  central 
nursing  unit.  There  will  be  two  rooms  for 
humidified  isolation,  two  nurseries,  five 
private  rooms,  and  three  six-bed  wards. 
However,  the  offices  of  the  director. 
Assistant  Director,  the  School  of 
Nursing,  Admitting,  Purchasing, 
and  secretaries  will  be  moved  into 
the  first  section  of  Floor  I ,  nearest  the 
main  entrance. 

The  second  floor  will  contain  eight 
private  rooms,  five  semi-private  rooms, 
four  four-bed  wards,  a  central  nursing 
station,  and  a  modern  kitchen. 

When  the  new  wing  is  completed,  all 
hospital  patients  will  be  accommodated 
in  the  greater  main  building.  Subtracting 
the  70  beds  to  be  transferred  from  other 
buildings  (Mellen  Bray,  Eldredge,  Porter 
and  Dennison,  and  Founders)  from 
those  beds  to  be  added  in  the  new  wing, 
our  hospital  will  gain  bed  space  for 
91  additional  patients. 
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Baby  is  Saved  at  NWH 

October,  1950— In  future  years  Darrell  P. 
Griffin  of  New  York  will  have  quite  a 
story  to  tell  about  his  beckoning  from 
death,  because  of  the  supreme  efforts  of 
his  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  and  others  at 
Newton-Wellesley  Hospital. 

At  the  age  of  five  weeks  Darrell,  who 
had  been  perfectly  well,  began  to  show 
signs  of  an  obstruction  of  the  stomach. 
Several  days  later  an  operation  was  ' 
performed  in  a  New  York  Hospital, 
and  the  obstruction  was  relieved.  The 
baby  had  a  stormy  course  for  eight  days 
and  then  developed  signs  of  peritonitis. 
Attending  physicians  told  his  parents 
that  his  condition  was  hopeless,  and 
they  discontinued  all  treatment. 

A  number  of  years  before,  Mrs. 
Griffin  had  been  treated  at  Newton 
Hospital,  by  one  of  our  local  surgeons. 
They  immediately  thought  of  our  hospital 
now  in  their  hourof  need,  and  placed  all 
their  hope  for  Darrell's  recovery  in  get- 
ting him  to  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital. 
They  contacted  the  surgeon  here  and 
refused  his  offer  to  fly  to  New  York. 
Against  the  advice  of  everyone,  they 
picked  the  infant  up  in  their  arms  and 
brought  him  by  plane  to  Boston  where 
they  were  met  by  the  doctor.  Twice 
enroute  to  the  hospital,  in  the  plane  and 
in  the  taxi,  he  stopped  breathing  and  was 
kept  alive  only  by  the  use  of  artificial 
respiration  and  oxygen. 

Fifteen  hours  later,  after  repeated 
blood  transfusions,  he  was  taken  to  the 
operating  room  where  a  ruptured  loop  of 
intestine  was  repaired.  Within  twelve 
hours,  the  child  was  definitely  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  Soon  he  was  able  to  take 
his  usual  formula  and  he  started  to  gain 
weight.  Three  and  one-half  weeks  from 
that  horrible  day  when  all  hope  had  been 
relinquished  by  some,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  H.  Griffin  carried  their  young  son 
Darrell  from  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital, 
alive  and  well! 


New  Recovery 
Room  Opens 

January,  1955— That  Recovery  Room 
Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  has  waited 
for  so  long  is  at  last  in  operation!  Not 
in  full  swing  perhaps,  but  at  least  we 
are  steadily  feeling  our  way,  laying 
the  cornerstones  of  what  should  be 
an  invaluable  aid  to  patient  care. 

Miss  Berry  and  Dr.  Shaw  have  ironed 
out  the  details,  and  the  $15,000  raised 
and  donated  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Hospital  Aid  Association  has  added  one 
more  service  to  help  us  keep  pace  with 
the  latest  in  medicine. 


1955— The  new  facade  of  Newton- 
Wellesley  Hospital  attractively  joins  the 
North  and  South  Wings. 


Construction  Planned  for  North  and 
South  Wings 


New  Lab  Handles 
Radioactive  Isotopes 

October.  1956— Through  the  generosity 
of  the  Chapin  Fund,  a  laboratory  has 
been  constructed  for  the  safe  handling  of 
radioactive  isotopes.  This  room  (B  22)  is 
in  the  basement  of  the  North  Wing  next 
to  the  laundry  room.  It  consists  of  an 
ante-room  and  a  working  laboratory. 

A  radioactive  isotope  is  a  chemical 
such  as  iodine,  which  has  been  placed  in 
the  atomic  pile  at  Oak  Ridge  to  give  the 
chemical  radioactivity.  Such  radioactive 
chemicals  can  be  given  in  small  doses  to 
patients  in  the  study  of  their  disease,  or 
they  can  be  given  in  larger  doses  to  treat 
overactive  tissues,  such  as  the  thyroid,  or 
to  treat  several  types  of  cancer. 

Radioactivity  is  a  form  of  energy, 
similar  to  light.  Radioactive  energy 
cannot  be  seen  or  felt,  but  it  can  be 
measured  with  a  Geiger  counter  Or  other 
similar  instruments.  Lead  or  concrete 
make  a  satisfactory  screen  to  stop  the 
radioactive  rays. 

In  the  Isotope  Laboratory  are  lead 
and  concrete  vaults  in  which  to  store  the 
material.  There  is  a  "hood"  in  which  to 
handle  the  isotopes;  this  hood  has  a  sepa- 
rate exhaust  flue  from  the  basement  to  the 
roof.  There  are  Geiger  counters  and  other 
measuring  instruments.  According  to 
D.S.  Skinner,  M.D.,  with  these  facilities 
it  will  be  possible  to  handle  radioactive 
materials  safely,  and  apply  the  benefits 
of  atomic  medicine  in  the  care  of  our 
patients. 


April,  1957 — Construction  will  soon  be 
underway  now  that  preliminary  drawings 
for  redesigning  1  South  and  5  and  6  North 
have  been  approved  by  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
The  drawings  are  now  "on  the  boards" 
for  the  big  job  of  detailing  new  renova- 
tions and  building.  To  follow  will  be 
specifications  for  plumbing,  electrical, 
etc. ,  before  plans  are  submitted  to  bid  by 
contractors. 

Renovation  plans  are  proposed  for  the 
Emergency  Ward.  Enlarged  facilities 
will  better  accommodate  the  increasing 
demands  in  this  area.  The  Emergency 
Ward  load  has  doubled  over  a  very  short 
span  of  years.  The  area  will  no  longer 
accommodate  In-Patients  but  will  operate 
strictly  for  Outpatient  requirements. 

The  new  building  to  the  front  will  be  a 
one  story  addition,  ninety  feet  long  and 
twenty  four  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  the 
ambulance  entrance  and  the  room  for  air 
conditioning  equipment.  The  ambulance 
"back  in"  will  include  an  unloading  dock 


as  well  as  a  ramp  for  wheel  chair  traffic. 
In  this  area  will  be  two  entrances;  one  to 
be  open  24  hours  a  day,  and  the  other 
open  during  those  hours  when  patient 
admissions  are  handled  by  Admitting 
Office  personnel.  This  office  will  move 
into  these  new  quarters  and  small 
examination  rooms  will  be  used  for 
the  completion  of  some  laboratory 
procedures  before  the  patient  goes  to 
the  floor. 

Another  change  will  be  the  closing  off 
of  the  central  corridor  and  the  routing 
of  traffic  around  the  OR  elevator  well. 
This  will  provide  the  privacy  required 
for  patients  being  moved  about  on 
the  Emergency  Floor  or  to  and  from 
the  elevators. 

■    Monies  for  the  entire  building  and 
renovation  project  will  come  from  the 
Building  Funds  plus  Hill-Burton  match- 
ing funds.  Approval  has  been  received, 
as  you  may  know,  for  $200,000,  and 
combined  with  available  monies 
will  bring  the  project  to  over  half  a 
million  dollars. 


Emergency  Department  Gets  New  Quarters 


March,  1959— On  October  2, 1958, 
after  a  year  of  temporary  quarters,  the 
Emergency  Department  returned  to  its 
original  location.  The  new  Emergency 
Department  is  vastly  enlarged  and  better 
equipped.  Below  are  some  features  of 
the  new  quarters. 

The  three  operating  rooms  are  finished 
in  blue  tile  with  wall  oxygen  and  suction. 
The  tables  are  stretchers  to  facilitate  mov- 
ing to  other  floors  without  strain  on  the 


patient.  In  addition  to  a  scrub  room  and 
three  treatment  rooms  there  is  a  four  bed 
observation  room  and  two  "quiet  rooms" 
used  for  selected  cases  requiring  over- 
night treatments. 

The  doctors'  conference  room  and  the 
nurses'  room  are  welcome  additions,  as 
is  an  enlarged  and  comfortable  waiting 
room  for  patients'  families.  A  sheltered 
ambulance  entrance  gives  protection  for 
patients  and  nurses. 


1930— A  group  of  student  nurses  bring 
holiday  cheer  to  our  patients  as  they  carol 
in  the  halls  of  the  hospital. 


The  Centennial  1886-1986 


I960  5S-1980  'S    Where  the  Past  Joins  the  Future 


News  Briefs 


SON  Celebrates  75  Years 

May,  1963— This  year  is  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Newton-Wellesley  School  of  Nursing. 
The  School  of  Nursing  and  the  Alumnae 
Association  are  working  on  plans  to 
celebrate  their  diamond  jubilee.  To  date, 
their  plans  include  featuring  "Then  and 
Now"  at  the  annual  Alumnae  Institute, 
Wednesday,  April  3. 

For  75  years,  the  School  of  Nursing 
has  graduated  more  than  1 ,800  women. 

GYN  Service  Now  Available 

May,  1964— The  Board  of  Governors  of 
Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  announce  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Gynecological 
Service  for  the  treatment  of  diseases 
peculiar  to  women.  The  new  service  in 
the  hospital  and  in  the  Outpatient  Depart- 
ment will  be  under  the  direction  of  sur- 
geons certified  by  the  American  Board  of 
Gynecology. 

Starting  May  1, 1964,  Gynecological 
Clinics  will  be  opened  in  the  Outpatient 
Department  of  the  Hospital  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  from  9  to  1 1  a.m. 


NWH  Sends  Books  to  Viet  Nam 

October,  1966— Surplus  and  duplicate 
books  from  the  hospital's  library  now  are. 
being  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces  in  Viet  Nam. 

Early  in  the  Summer,  the  hospital 
Librarian,  Mrs.  Muriel  DePopolo, 
cleaned  house.  A  heap  of  fiction  and  non- 
fiction,  mostly  representing  paperback 
editions  that  the  hospital  had  in  duplicate, 
was  taken  from  the  shelves. 

The  surplus  books  were  offered  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  and,  following  accep- 
tance of  the  offer,  the  reading  materials 
were  sped  to  armed  forces  serving  in  the 
Asiatic  nation. 

New  Operating  Room  Opens 

October,  1971— More  than  300  opera- 
tions have  been  done  since  8:30  Monday 
morning,  October  18, 1971 .  Dr.  Herbert 
G.  Dunphy,  former  Chief  of  Surgery,  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  doctor  to 
initiate  the  new  12-room  operating  suite. 
The  new  O.R. ,  given  by  Mr.  William 
F.  Shelley  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Shelley,  has 
all  the  latest  in  surgical  equipment  and 
supplies  including  explosion-proof  X-ray 
viewing  boxes,  an  alarm  system  which 
calls  additional  help  in  emergencies, 


shadow-proof  lighting,  conductor  floors, 
and  a  machine  which  develops  an  X-ray 
film  in  about  3  minutes. 

Adjacent  to  the  operating  suite  is  the 
new  Recovery  Room  which  is  more  than 
twice  the  sire  of  the  old  one. 

NWH  Tumor  Registry  Accredited 

April,  1973— Newton-Wellesley's  Tumor 
Registry  is  one  of  three  among  Boston  ■ 
Area  hospitals  to  receive  full  three-year 
accreditation  from  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons .  Word  on  the  results  of  last 
fall's  inspection  has  just  arrived  and  it  is 
quite  a  feather  in  the  NWH  cap.  Already 
two  hospitals  have  made  appointments  to 
come  and  see  how  NWH  does  it. 

Friendly  Hospital  Day  to  be 
Held  Weekly 

September,  1975— The  Friendly  Hospital 
Day  program  inaugurated  by  the  Hospital 
Aid  Association  last  year  will  expand  this 
year  to  a  weekly  program  with  participa- 
tion in  the  project  by  the  Wellesley  Junior 
Service  League.  Aid  volunteers  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  tour-role-playing  sessions 
on  alternate  Monday  mornings  while  - 
Service  League  volunteers  will  take  over 
on  alternate  Thursday  mornings. 


NWH  Announces  Capital  Campaign 


December,  1964 — Recognizing  a  need 
to  update  a  physical  plant  largely 
unchanged  during  17  years,  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  on  October  19th,  authorized 
a  $3 .5  million  drive  for  capital  funds  in 
communities  served  by  the  hospital. 

The  building  fund  campaign  was 
publicly  announced  last  Tuesday, 
December  1st,  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  hospital. 

According  to  preliminary  plans,  a 
successful  fund  drive  will  provide: 

-  a  new  Surgical  Suite 

-  a  new  X-ray  Department 

-  more  space  for  the  laboratory 

-  a  new  Special  Care  Unit 

-  a  new  Post-Operative  Recovery 
Room 

-  a  new  modified  Pediatrics 
Department 

-  a  new  main  entrance,  business 
offices,  and  adaptations  in  depart- 


ments such  as  Central  Supply  and 
Maintenance 

-  a  new  Physical  Therapy  Department 

-  a  new  psychiatric  unit  service  for 
hospitalized  patients. 

Commenting  on  the  expansion 
program,  Hospital  Director  William  S. 
Brines  said:  "In  some  areas  the  hospital 
simply  has  outgrown  its  space.  In  others, 
the  space  allotted  no  longer  is  efficient  in 
light  of  new  techniques  for  patient  care. 
And  in  other  areas,  we  simply  can  do  a 
better  job  by  re-aligning  departments 
and  functions." 

The  fund  drive,  scheduled  to  begin 
among  the  hospital  family  during  January 
and  during  mid-February  among  the 
community,  is  under  the  direction  of 
Haney  Associations,  Inc.  of  Newton- 
ville,  national  public  relations  and  fund 
raising  consultants. 


NWH  to  Announce 
Formal  Affiliation 
with  Tufts 

June,  1965— The  Trustees  of  Newton- 
Wellesley  Hospital  and  of  Tufts  Univer- 
sity are  on  the  verge  of  announcing  an 
affiliation,  making  NWH  a  teaching 
unit  of  the  Tufts  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

While  both  Trustee  bodies  have 
approved  the  principle  affiliation,  an 
announcement  of  the  fact  hinges  upon 
final  clearance  by  attorneys.  Doubtlessly 
such  clearance  will  be  given. 

The  affiliation  is  slated  to  begin  on 
July  1 .  It  is  a  formal  affiliation,  rather 
than  an  informal  relationship  developed 
between  a  department  of  the  hospital  and 
a  department  of  the  University. 

Nonetheless,  both  institutions  will 
maintain  their  autonomy.  They  will  work 
cooperatively  with  the  other  to  augment 
established  educational  and  patient  care 
objectives. 


50,000th  Baby  Born 


August  1965— On  July  5, 1965,  three 
quarters  of  a  century  after  the  first  baby 
was  born  at  NWH,  the  50,000th  baby  was 
born.  Miss  Kimberly  Howe,  a  seven 
pound  dark  haired  lady  checked  in  at 
8:28  a.m.  Her  daddy,  also  born  at  this 
hospital  39  years  ago ,  is  Warren  J .  Howe . 
Mrs.  Marie  Howe,  Kimberly's  mother 
was  also  born  in  Newton.  However,  she 
was  born  at  home. 

To  commemorate  this  milestone  and 
sweeten  up  the  week ,  a  lavish  cake  was 
baked  by  the  Dietary  Department. 


Medical  Office 
Building  Opens 

February,  1965— The  beginning  of  the 
Medical  Building's  service  to  the  com- 
munity was  observed  on  Sunday,  January 
10th  at  an  open  house  held  from  2  until 
4  p.m.  A  brief  ceremony  in  the  lobby 
introduced  President  George  L.  White, 
Director  William  S.  Brines  and  Medical 
Staff  President  John  W  Strieder.  They 
acknowledged  splendid  cooperation  by 
the  many  people  and  companies  that  have 
made  the  project  possible. 

Nearly  1 ,000  people  arrived  and 
toured  the  four-story  building  that  has 
been  financed  by  loans  from  area  banks , 
to  be  repaid  from  the  rental  fees  to 
doctor-tenants. 


West  Wing  Opens 

April,  1971— NWH  has  entered  a  new 
year  and  a  new  era.  On  January  4,  after 
several  years  of  waiting,  the  first  patients 
were  transferred  from  6  South  to  the  third 
floor  of  the  West  Wing. 

The  following  week,  the  first  patients 
were  admitted  to  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
new  wing.  In  fairly  short  order,  the 
remainder  of  the  West  Wing  will  be 
ready  and  open  for  business. 

During  the  last  week  of  December, 
about  800  people,  including  members 
of  the  Medical  Staff,  Trustees,  and 
employees  and  their  families,  were 
given  a  preview  tour  of  the  new  wing 
during  an  open  house. 

A  formal  open  house  is  planned  after 
all  finishing  touches  have  been  put  on  the 
building. 


NWH  to  add 
Psychiatric  Inpatient 
and  Day  Care 

September,  1972— The  new  Psychiatric 
Inpatient  and  Day  Care  Units  will 
provide  the  missing  ingredients  in  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Center, 
based  at  NWH  and  serving  the 
Newton-Wellesley-Weston  area  of 
Region  V  of  the  Massachusetts  Mental 
Health  Plan. 

Add  these  two  new  units  to  the  Hospi- 
tal's Emergency  Unit  and  Psychiatric 
Clinic  and  to  the  services  of  other  related 
agencies  within  the  community,  and 
the  area  will  have  all  the  components 
required  of  a  total  community  mental 
health  program. 

Between  the  two  new  units,  a  variety 
of  treatment  patterns  will  be  possible- 
short-term  hospitalization  and  day  care, 
while  the  recreation  and  occupational 
therapy  facilities  within  the  units  will 
work  for  both  of  them. 

Special  Care  Units 
Donated  to  NWH  by 
Community  Members 

1974— Newly  opened  Kattwinkel  Coro- 
nary Care  Unit  and  Usen  Intensive  Care 
Unit  at  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  com- 
bine to  give  the  community  one  of  the 
finest  Special  Care  facilities  anywhere. 
All  individual  patient  cubicles  are  located 
around  the  periphery  of  the  Unit  with  a     • 
central  core  of  supportive  services.  A 
liberal  use  of  glass  on  the  corridor  side  of 
the  generous  sized  patient  spaces  allows 
visual  observation  of  each  patient  at  all 
times  from  the  nurses'  stations,  while 
each  space  has  a  large  exterior  window. 
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NWH  Offers  Program 
for  Area  Businesses 

October,  1983— This  fall.  NWH  is 
launching  an  occupational  health  service. 
Health  at  Work  (HAW)  to  meet  the 
health-care  needs  oT  local  industry. 

Many  hospital  departments  took  part 
in  planning  the  new  service,  which  will 
be  part  of  the  ambulatory  services  pro- 
gram. HAW  will  provide  a  wide  range 
of  services,  and  companies  will  be  able 
to  choose  the  ones  that  meet  their 
needs.  This  program  represents  a  multi- 
disciplinary  effort  drawing  upon  NWH's 
many  departments. 

HAW  will  provide  health  education 
seminars  and  behavior  modification  pro- 
grams on  smoking,  stress  management, 
weight  control,  and  physical  fitness.  It 
also  will  offer  screenings  to  detect  such 
problems  as  high  blood  pressure,  diabe- 
tes, and  certain  cancers.  Another  feature 
of  HAW  will  be  a  confidential  health- 
risks  assessment  designed  to  help 
employees  identify  habits  that  may  be 
harmful  to  their  health  and  to  recommend 
ways  of  developing  healthier  lifestyles. 


Laser  Treatments  Now  Available  at  NWH 


NWH  Aid  Association 
Celebrates  a  Century 
of  Service  • 

April  19, 1985— Members  of  the 
Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  Aid  Associa- 
tion and  other  members  of  the  hospital 
community  gathered  in  a  balloon-filled 
Allen  Riddle  Hall  to  celebrate  the  100th 
Anniversary  of  the  Aid  Association,  (left 
to  right)  Mrs.  Peter  B.  Sholley,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  E.  Daniel  Galligan,  member 
of  the  Public  Relations  and  the  Advisory 
Committees;  Mrs.  Waldo  E.  Pratt,  III, 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  100th  Anniversary 
Planning  Committee;  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Henderson,  III,  member  of  the  Pro- 
grams and  the  Advisory  Committees 
during  ceremonies  to  honor  the  NWH 
Aid  Association. 


First  In-Vitro  Birth 

October,  1985— John  Derry,  MD,  and 
Peter  Martin,  MD.  of  Greater  Boston 
In-Vitro  Associates  based  at  Newton- 
Wellesley  Hospital ,  announced  that  they 
recently  delivered  their  program's  first 
baby  conceived  through  the  in-vitro  fer- 
tilization and  embryo  transfer  process 
(I.  V.F.).  The  baby  was  born  the  first 
week  of  October. 

Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  is  the  first 
and  only  community  hospital  in  New 
England  to  sponsor  an  I.  V.F.  program. 

"We  knew  in-vitro  would  work  for 
some  lucky  couple,  but  we  didn't  think  it 
would  happen  to  us,"  says  the  mother  of 
NWH 's  first  in-vitro  baby.  Although  the 
parents  wish  to  remain  anonymous,  they 
are  happy  to  share  the  news  that  the  birth 


Fall,  1983— For  community  residents 
who  had  to  travel  to  Boston  for  laser 
treatments,  the  opening  of  Newton- 
Wellesley 's  laser  unit  was  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  hospital.  The  laser  equip- 
ment provides  a  tiny  but  powerful  light 
beam  that  can  be  used  successfully  in 


patients  suffering  from  a  variety  of  eye 
diseases.  The  beam  can  seal  hemorrhag- 
ing blood  vessels  in  the  eye,  attach 
retinas  or  relieve  eye  pressure  caused  by 
glaucoma  by  burning  a  tiny  hole  in  the 
iris.  Dr.  Jay  Kaufman  (left)  uses  the 
laser  to  treat  a  glaucoma  patient. 
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1981— Construction  is  progressing  on  the 
new  Central  Wing. 


New  Corporate 
Structure  for  NWH 

October,  1983— NWH  began  operating 
under  a  new  corporate  structure  July  1 .  In 
announcing  the  move,  NWH  President 
Felix  M.  Pilla  said,  "We  believe  that  this 
decisive  action  will  put  the  hospital  in  a 
stronger  position  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  eighties  and  to  thrive  in  the  coming 
years." 

The  nature  of  the  restructure  is  simple. 
It  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  new  entity,  the 
NeWell  Health  Corporation,  to  oversee  a 
broad  range  of  health  care  and  health  care 
related  activities.  This  not-for-profit 
corporation  will  oversee  all  patient 
care  programs,  including  pre-hospital, 
in-hospital,  and  post-hospital  services. 

NWH  is  the  major  subsidiary  of 
NeWell  Health  Corporation  and  will 
continue  to  provide  high-quality,  acute 
in-patient  medical  care  to  the  residents 
of  the  communities  we  serve. 

However,  the  restructure  allows 
NeWell  to  establish  subsidiary  compa- 
nies that  will  allow  NeWell  greater  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  the  other  health-care 
needs  of  the  community. 


State  approves  NWH 
building  project 

1985— The  Massachusetts  Public 
Health  Council  recently  gave  NWH  the 
go-ahead  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
wing  and  the  renovation  of  the  North 
and  South  wings  as  well  as  other  areas 
in  the  hospital. 

In  announcing  the  plan.  NWH 
President  Barry  Spero  said,  "The  hospi- 
tal has  grown  tremendously  since  its 
beginnings  100  years  ago,  yet  the  patient 
care  units  affected  by  this  program 
have  not  had  major  renovations  since 
1948.  This  building  and  renovation 
program  will  enable  us  to  update  our 
patient  care  facilities  and  provide  the 
space  necessary  for  today's  sophisticated 
medical  equipment." 

Plans  for  the  modernization  program 
include  the  construction  of  a  three-story 
addition  to  NWH's  Central  Wing  to 
house  90  beds.  Upon  completion  of  the 
Central  Wing,  the  90  beds  from  the 
North  and  South  Wings  will  be  moved 
to  the  new  addition.  The  North  and 
South  Wings  will  then  be  renovated 
for  patient  services. 

Groundbreaking  for  the  Central  Wing 
is  planned  for  the  fall  of  1986,  according 
to  Richard  Montalbano,  vice  president 
for  corporate  services.  "The  program  is 
targeted  for  completion  in  1990,"  he 
added  .This  program  is  expected  to  cost 
$26.6  million. 

The  hospital  has  launched  a  capital 
campaign  to  raise  funds  to  help  finance 
the  program.  Richard  N.  Silverman,  cap- 
ital campaign  chairman  said,  "To  date, 
we  have  received  significant  support 
from  our  medical  staff  and  Board  mem- 
bers as  well  as  from  the  community. 


Need 
A  Doctor? 


243-6566 


Our  Physician  Referral  Service  will  put  you 
in  touch  with  pediatricians,  obstetricians, 
family  doctors,  and  specialists  affiliated 
with  Newlon  Wellesley  Hospital.  And 
you  can  dial  us  direcily  now  thai  we've 
changed  our  telephone  system.  For  a  free 
Physician's  Directory  and  listing  ol  other 
frequently  called  hospital  numbers,  call 
Community  Relations  at  243-6241 

N 


New  Main  Number 

243-6000 


of  their  healthy,  normal  baby  girl  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  I.  V.F. 
procedure. 

"We  had  been  trying  ever  since  we 
got  married  to  get  pregnant  and  for  us, 
in-vitro  was  our  last  chance.  But,  it 
was  well  worth  it,"  the  new  mother 
announced.  She  recommends  I. V.F.  to 
other  infertile  couples  and  hopes  that 
they  will  be  encouraged  by  the  birth  of 
their  baby.  She  enthusiastically  added, 
"We  are  so  fortunate  to  have  our  new 
daughter.  She  is  wonderful!"  The 
success  of  the  I.  V.F.  program  is  due  to 
a  cooperative  effort  with  the  Newton 
Laboratory  for  Semen  Research 
directed  by  Robert  A.  Newton,  MD. 


1985— BarryM.  Spero.  NWH'snew  President  andC.E.O..  with  his  wife 
Spring  Gala. 
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A  Look  at  NWH  Through  the  Years 


1881        Newton  Cottage  is  incorporated. 

1884  Money  is  raised  to  purchase  ten  acres  of  land  and  to  build  a 
'      hospital. 

1885  An  architect  is  hired  and  building  begins. 
The  Hospital  Aid  Association  is  founded. 

1886  The  Cottage  Hospital  is  dedicated  and  opens . 

1888  The  training  school  for  nurses  formally  opens. 

1889  The  Leeson  Ward  for  Women  opens. 

1890  The  Cottage  Hospital  becomes  the  Newton  Hospital. 
Newton  Hospital's  first  baby  is  born. 

1891  Wooden  contagious  wards  are  built. 

The  Coburn  Ward  for  private  patients  opens. 

1894       The  Pratt-Converse  Nurses  Home  is  completed. 

Newton  Cottage  changes  its  name  to  Newton  Hospital . 

1898       Three  Surgical  Suites  open:  Haskell-Emerson  Operating  Room, 
Eldredge  Recovery  Ward  for  Women,  and  the  Bray  Recovery 
for  Men. 
The  Elizabeth  Dennison  Ward  for  Children  is  built. 

1900       The  Contagious  Wards  bum. 

1902       Brick  Contagious  Wards  are  rebuilt. 
The  first  X-ray  machine  appears. 

1904  The  first  intern  comes  to  the  hospital  which  initiates  a  formal 
affiliation  between  Tufts  University  School  of  Medicine  and 
Newton  Hospital. 

1905  The  Paine  Domestic  Building  opens . 

1906  Ellison  Hall  is  built. 

1908       Founders  Memorial  Building  is  built. 

1910        The  Outpatient  Clinics  open . 

1913        The  Social  Service  function  is  established. 

1918        Tents  and  temporary  buildings  are  erected  to  deal  with  the  flu 
epidemic  and  World  War  I  soldiers. 
X-ray  and  the  laboratory  become  active  parts  of  Outpatient 
Services. 

1922       Outpatient  Department  services  expands. 

1925       The  Medical  Records  function  is  established. 

1929       The  South  Wing  is  built. 
The  Pharmacy  opens. 

An  Accident  Floor  opens  to  care  for  emergency  patients. 
The  Pathology  Department  begins. 

1931  An  Anesthesia  Department  begins. 

1932  A  Pediatrics  Service  is  established. 


1933 
1937 

1938 
1939 
1943 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1952 
1955 
1957 
1959 

1963 

1965 

1966 
1971 

1974 

1975 
1978 
1982 


1983 
1984 

1985 


An  Electrocardiograph  machine  is  added. 
Allen-Riddle  Hall  opens. 

The  Physical  Therapy  Department  opens. 

The  first  Blood  Bank  is  established. 

The  Psychiatric  Service  begins. 

The  hospital  changes  its  name  to  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital . 

The  Cardiology  Department  is  established. 

A  Gastroenterology  Service  opens. 

A  post-operative  Recovery  Room  opens. 

A  North  Wing  is  built. 

A  Radioactive  Isotope  Laboratory  opens. 

A  Special  Care  Unit  opens;  the  predecessor  to  today 's  ICU/CCU . 
Two  special  X-ray  units  are  installed. 

The  School  of  Nursing  observes  its  75th  year. 
Construction  of  the  Medical  Building  begins. 

The  new  Medical  Building  is  dedicated. 

Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  celebrates  the  birth  of  the  50,000th 

baby.     • 

The  hospital  celebrates  its  80th  year  of  patient  service  on  June  12. 

The  West  Wing  is  constructed  providing  a  Cardiology  and 

Orthopedic  floor. 

Six  West,  the  VIP  unit  is  constructed. 

The  Inpatient  Mental  Health  Unit,  3  East,  opens. 
The  Intensive  Care  Unit  and  Cardiac  Care  Unit  open. 

The  Day  Hospital  opens. 

Children's  Corner  child  care  center  opens. 

The  Central  Wing  is  built. 

The  Involuntary  Psychiatric  Unit  opens . 

The  Special  Care  Nursery  opens. 

The  Maternity  Unit  is  renovated  providing  a  centralized  nursery 

and  a  birthing  center. 

A  new  on-call  anesthesia  area  allows  for  24  hour  coverage. 

The  Department  of  Radiology  obtains  a  CT  Scanner  and  a 

mammography. 

Newell  Health  Corporation  is  formed. 

A  Sleep  Disorder  Center  opens . 

An  In-Vitro  Fertilization  Program  begins. 

Lab  Computers  are  installed  in  Pathology. 
The  newly  renovated  6  West,  the  special  amenities  unit,  opens. 
A  capital  campaign  is  launched  for  major  hospital  building  and 
renovation  projects. 


